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con : ions amon their 
both of im - 
settlement of South Ham 


they church, A. D. 
athe people of this place, no 
took: part; but 
idge Hampton proper was e 


bonock.’ 

Phe early getters of this place, originally 
known se Saxabonock, were shipped at the 
hetghbouribg parish of South Hampton, the 
Arat inbabitants of which came from Massa- 
2 nettes in 1640, and settled in a place 
Agawam, This people formed 3 
burch, prior to their exodus from Massa- 
-chusetts, and en with them their pas- 

The e of Sagabonock, now Bridge 
their connection with 
the church at South Hampton for some 
time after the. Act of Assembly for the 
erection of a church edifice, as we have no 
account of vettled preacher before Mr. 
“White in 1695, which is fifty-five years 
aer the settlement of the parish. For 
‘these facts we are indebted to a very able 
and interesting sketch of the history of 
the. Bridge Hampton church, written by the 
venerable Deacon Rose as a preface to their 

‘Bersional Records. 

Tue original settlers of Sagabonock, then, 
cathe from Massachusetts as early as 1640, 
but Bridge Hampton, as a separate, indepen- 
dent parish, with its own charch and pastor, 
is.not historically knowa before 1695, when 
the Rev. Ebenezer White was installed as 
ö We stood at the resting- place of this 
first minister a few days since, and learned 
from his moss-povered eee, and in the 

oe of ons of his lineal descendants, Mr. 
Henry White, great-great-grandsop, s 
ruling elder in this chureh, that his remains 
ac, thi there upwards of a century. And 
here we may record: the singular and inter- 
esting fact, that of all the ministers which 


u, and 


this h has hed since 1695 only one has 
ever left them except in death. Their se- 
pulchres are with them to this day. From 


tat of the Rev. Me. Gray, their present 
pestor; one hundred hud sixty-one years 


6 elapsed. ‘The congregation is large 
highly ‘reepéctable in point of wealth and 
N and, apparently, a devoted and 
nnited peo 


lies on shore, 
has.a ba place.of most peculiar at- 
— — wish 
sand and washed by magnificent waves, 
bearing on their tests health and increased 
vitality to the drooping invalid. The por- 
tion of the Atlantic, too, seen from this 
beach, is the highway and beaten track, not 
only for the coasting trade with the eastern 
of our own continent, but for the for- 
— travel between New York and Europe. 
So crowded is this highway of the nation, 
that we counted, at one time, a dozen vessels 
in view. Nothing is wanting to make this 
gea-bathing vicinity popular and frequented | 
but a man of some means and much enter- 
rise who would make adequate provision 
for the reception and entertainment of vie- 
itors. 

The country is, like all sea-beaches, rather 
level, but yet rolling ; and of a rich, deep 
loam, very fertile, produein orops of 

in, and abundance of all kinds of escu- 
— but is aliarly favourable to the 
growth of Indian corn, and this fertility 
réaches down to the very beach. 7 
In addition to government life-boats, 
which are kept along the Atlantic coast, 
they have here fishing-companies who keep 
boats and nets, and on the approach of fish, 
and ata given signal, the members of the 
| Hook to their respeciive fishing 
laces. This fishing scene is one of pecu- 
liar ‘and pleasurable excitement to lands- 
men snd strangers. They take, in one of 
these immense seines, from tens to hun- 
dreds of thousands of fish at a single beul. 
We were present a few days ago and wit- 
nessed a most exciting scene at one of 
these hauls. The fishes come in what the 
fishermen call schools, and these are always 
acoompsnied bya train of sharks, one or 
more of which are generally caught each 
haul.. At this time but one large shark 
was cat and after he was taken out of 
the wet und brought up on the shore he 
caught 4 fishermen by the foot. The alarm- 
od Saberman in his effort to dis- 
sngage. hia foot, sctuslly pulled o mohster | 
some distance, and only the loss 
of his foot, or perhaps death by lockjaw, by 
having on a very large, thick, and loose bro- 
from which he succeeded in disengaging 
his shoe in the shark’s 


of tons of this rich manure is ahnually used 


and beast. 
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God is the Lord; and the people whom he 

hath chosen for 


first house wor- 


‘thé lends of ‘thie Vicivity, and a re- 
their burns are filled with food for man 
a lovely, fruitfal, and healthy 


I is indeed 


land, eenupied by a pious. and intelligent 


on, devoted to their God, and under 
im. to their church and. pastor. Nor have 


| they failed t0 share in the promises of their 
00 


nent-Keeping Father, Revivals of re- 
ranted them ever since their earliest or- 
: they ceased, for some 
from the cloud of blessings at 
g over the land, beve fallen 

i this favoured . place. 
and ‘deacons 
itude glistening 
last year five 
been brought into 
4 Blessed is the nation whose 


figton, and a faithful ministry have been 


his own inheritance.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
GRAVES BY THE WAY. 


BY SALLIE BRIDGES. — 


| Slow and alone up Life’s oft-changing road, 


Bearing a cross, a weary woman trode, 
8 And reached the turniug place; 
Then paused beneath her burden’s heavy weight, 
And, like one lingering near a closing gate, 
Looked back with earnest face. 


Gased yearning back, with saddened eyes that bore 
The shadowsof spent clouds, whose storms of yore 
Had swept her travelled way; f 
Saw heaping there rich wrecks of lovely things, 
‘Dead forms of wasted hours with folded wings, 
And lilivs soiled with clay. 


As o'er the cross that leaned upon her breast 
She eager bent, her crown’s sharp thorns outprest 
Diood - drops from each deep wound, 
That chased her rapid tears unheeded flow, 
As o’er and o’er she counted oft and slow 

Lone graves thut marked the ground. 


First, far-adown, where fell Life’s morning light, 


. Rose-blossom decked upon her misty sight, 


A little mound of mould ; 

A rose-bud severed from its parent stem, 

A jewel dropped from home's bright diadem— 
And all the tule was tel I. 


A gentle darling from the household gone, 
A sweet-voiced warbler with the angels flown, 
To form within the skies 
The first dear link in Death’s beart-oolling chain, 
That bound her memory with its cankering pain, 
To shores where nothing dies. 


And further on, another restiug place, 
Where damask roses withered in their grace 
Within the yew's dark shade, 
Whose solemn branches bowed their mournful state, 
Beneath the tender ivy’s clinging weight, 
Oer Asphodel-strewn glade. 


A doe, dart-stricken, by a gushing spring, 

A pure white cygnet, with death-drooping 
The sculptured marble bore; | 

For here, way-weary, quaffed of Lethe’s stream, 

Her girlhood’s early friend, and dreamed a dream, 
From which she woke no more. 


Between the rocks and sea, then lone, apart, 
A plane tree showed where slept a bleeding heart 
That Genius had crowned 
With emblem-wreath of lotus, intertwined 
With bright-leaved amaranth, whose flowers wind 
The dark, sad cypress round. 


Low bent adown the pilgrim gazer’s head, 
For o’er the turf that hid the gifted dead, 
O’ergrown with eglantine, 
The carved device on fallen column shone, 
Of torch, whereon crushed purple clusters thrown, 
Quenched light with ruby wine. 


wing, 


Still soiled her robe with stains; 
No mossy turf the sharp rocks now o’erspread, 
The dusky clouds hung lowering overhead, 
And shadowed brightest plains. 


Luxe heated fron burning on her heart 
Ds felt her crucifix, for just apart, 
Through broken hawthorn hedge, 
She saw two sepulchres together laid, 
Whereon pale yellow leaves a pall had made, 
The coming winter’s pledge: 


Twin tombs, whereon was symbolled in the stone, 
Each emblem, token of the sométhing gone 
From earth, and buried there. 
Dead Amarylles strewed the grave of Pride; 
A shattered anchor showed where Hope had diced 
In battle with Despair! . 


She wept o’er all these scenes with woman woe, 

Silent and patient, whose tear’s swift flow 
Awoke no noisy groan; 

But suddenly a shriek rang through the air, 

As if her life’s whole agony and care 
Found voice in that one tone. 


The cross, scarce noted ’mid her memory’s pain, 

Slipped slowly down from where it long had lain 
Upon her weight-worn breast, 

Striking, arm - stayed, upon a wound, scarce healed, 

Just e’er the heart, from whence the blow unsealed 
Red streams that dyed her vest. 


The while her fainfing sight could dimly see 
A phantom rise from ’neath an aloe tree, 
With drooping myrtle crowned ; 
Whose spectral hands white poppies held enclosed, 
Signs of the sleep wherein the heart reposed, 
Ere startled by that sound, 


Dear love, dost live again?” she feebly said, 
1 buried thee! methought that thou wert dead, 
And conquered evermore! 
Why comes this ghost to mock my bitter fate, 
I deemed that day my soul grew desolate, 
That all thy power was o’er.” 


“Thy love ts dead,” replied the fleeting shade; 
“Twas like you aloe, where its couch is made, 
That blooms but once, then dies? 
His but thy fancy gives me passing life, 
And haunting memory, with fond visions rife, 
Thus mocks thy yearning sight!” 
The shades had lengthened, when once more she stood, 
With hidden wound, in brave, yet solemn mood, 
? Ready to journey on; 
But ere again she passed upon her way, 
That still untraced through unknown darkness lay, 
She knelt beside the stone cee 


That marked a new-made grave, that morn not there, 

And thus breathed forth her soul’s most earnest prayer: 
“God of the quick and dead! 

With mercy guide me through my coming life, 

As ones of old, through deserts and through strife, 
Thy people safe were led ; 


“As in the wilderness graves strewed their way 
Ses, too, on my past road, where heaps of clay, 
Bury my dead from sight; 
And grant, O Lord, to shine amid my lot, 
Alone, heart-wounded, and by love forgot, 
This ray of pillared light; 
“ That ne’er again Death’s ghastly shape may sweep 
Across my path ; no more these poor eyes weep 
O’er cherished graves to be. 
Let me die first, ere those I love shall go, 
To leave me maddened by life’s yearning woe! 
O God! not them, but me! 
“ Here lies my perished youth that died to day; 
Earth's brightest thing for ever fied away, 
Ne’er to return again. 
I mourn for it, last, saddest loss of all, 
Believing through my years no more can fall 
Such heary, bitter rain. 
“And yet—and yet, my God! I still implore 
This one atonement for the griefs of yore, 
T0 lighten this my cross; 
Spare my belov’d ones till myself be dead; 
Strike me, 0 Lord! but let me never shed 
More tears for mortal lees.” 
Then oer her rood white rose-wreaths she entwined, 
Embiems of silence that henceforth should bind 
| The woes her soul might bear; a 
Then rising, gazed once more adown the Past; 
And towards the Future's night one long look cast, 
Then bravely entered there. 


Philadelphia, July, 1858. 
Curate Dismissed for Excessive Zeal 
We gather the following facts from the 
London Morning Advertiser. The Vi- 
car of Kenilworth has dismissed the Rev. 
J. P. Wallis from the curacy, thus explain- 
ing his reasons for the step:—“TI have al 
ways GOncedéd that the people were not 
consistent Christians, that many of them 
were sadly indifferent. Bat I have always 
Fon may be as plain and simple as possible, 
bold, ‘searching,’ and ‘spiritual,’ without 


raising such a commotion a8 you have 
raised. | 


« 7 a 
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8. MARTIEN. & 


Fier us Presbyterian, 
ANOTHER CHURCH OUT OF DEBT. 
“Messrs. Editore—The Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Slatington, Lehigh county, 
Pennsylvania, under the pastoral, care of 
the Rev. A. G. Harned, during the past 
week have fully discharged the debt which 
for several years stood against their neat 
and substantial house of worship. Taking 
into consideration the fact that these are 
ee troublous times, and the membership of 
the church at that place only amounts to 
thirty (the majority of them females) and 
very few of them are favoured with much 
of this world’s goods, they certainly deserve 
much commendation for the prompt man- 
ner in which they have wiped out this 
debt of between eight and nine hundred 
dollars. It is right to say here, that much 
credit is due to the worthy and enterprising 
Superintendent of the Lehigh Slate Com- 
pany, Mr. R. McDowell, who takes a very 
deep interest in the spiritual welfare of 
those whom he employs about these works. 

Slatington, a beautiful little village on 
the Lehigh, mid-way between Allentown 
and Mauch Chunk, is the seat of the 
operations of the Lehigh Slate Company. 
This Company produce a very large quan- 
tity of roofing slate annually, also school 


and mantles out of slate, which are finished 
in the most beautiful manner, enamelled, in 
Mosaic, Verd-antique, and Brocatelle, rival- 
ing in beauty, and surpassing in strength 
the best Italian marble. The Company 
are enlarging their operations, with which 
we hope to hear of an increase in their 
church, which has already been spt 
for some months past more than usu 
spiritual prosperity. J. O. 
— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Extract from Third Annual Report of Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association. 


Notwithstanding the nurseries of youthful 
piety are so numerous, that no church can 
be considered in successful operation with- 
out a Sabbath-school, there still remains 
within the limits of our city a youthful 
population, it is supposed not short of thirty 
thousand, whose names have no place in 
the register of a Sabbath-school. 

To reach those neglected ones, and bring 
them under the influence of Sabbath-school 
instruction, is primarily the mission of this 
Society, and so long as any remain without 
its sacred enclosure, an important feature of 
our labours remains yet to be accomplished. 

That very great progress has been made 
in a work of such magnitude and import- 
ance, the following statistics furnish the 


most cheering evidence: 

Number of Mission Sabbath-schools organ- 
ized by the Philadelphia Sabbath-school 
Association, as stated in last report, 32 

Number organized during the past year, 31 

Total number of Mission Schools, 63 

Number of Sabbath-schoole in Philadel- 
phia, exclusive of Mission Schools, 205 

Total Sabbath-schools in Philadelphia, 268 

No, of scholars in Mission Schools 

— 4 y thie Society, as staied 
in last report, 1 

No. gathered into Mission Schools 
during the past year, 5 

No. gathered into previously existing 
schools, 2,000 


Total number of scholars gathered in- 
to Sabbath-schools by this Society ‘ * 
07 


42,100 


since its organization, 
Total No. of scholars connected with 
previously existing schools, 


Total No. of scholars in Sabbath- 
schools in Philadelphia, 
No. of teachers engaged in Mission 
Schools organized by this Society, 
as stated in last report, 
No. engaged during the past year, 


48,175 


Total number of teachers in Mission 
Schools, 
Total No. in previously existing Sab- 


bath-schools, 4,505 


Total number of teachers in Sabbath- 

schools in Philadelphia, 5,091 

Whilst these figures exhibit a gratifying 
increase in the number of Schools, Teach- 
ers, and Scholars during the past year, 
there is another feature which has marked 
our progress, that has sent a thrill of joy 
through many pious hearts on earth, and 
caused their notes of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to reverberate among the ranks of the 
redeemed, and in the presence of the angels 
of God above. 

In our last report allusion was made to 
the fact that a deep religious interest was 
prevalent in many of our Sabbath-schools. 
Since then, this interest has been widening 
and extending, and now we are permitted 
to rejoice in the fact that many of our Sab- 
bath-schools have been refreshed by the 
outpouring of the Spirit to such an extent 
that multitudes have been gathered into the 
fold of Christ. We regret not being able 
to present a report from all our schools, of 
the number of hopeful conversions during 
the past year. Sufficient returns have been 
received, however, to warrant the belief 
that the aggregate number would not only 
be beyond all precedent, but much larger 
than many may be disposed to believe. 

Seventy-four schools, ¢being less than 
one-third of the whole number,) have re- 
ported fifteen hundred and forty-six conver- 
sions during the year. From this fact, we 
may conclude with some degree of certain- 
ty, that the whole number of youth from 
our Sabbath-schools gathered into the 
Church of Christ during the past year, can 
be little short of four thousand five hundred. 
This fact is full of encouragement, and from 
it we may infer that there are many others 
in most of our Sabbath-schools, whose minds 
are tender in regard to the great subject of 
personal religion. 

J. S. Cumminas, Ch. Miss. Con. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRIBUTE OF REGARD. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Belvidere, New 
Jersey, on the 3d inst., the following was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Our esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Reeves, has requested this congrega- 
tion to unite with him in an application to 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation he 
now sustains towards us; and, whereas, The 
state of his health has been such, for some 
time past, as to indicate the necessity of rest 
from pulpit exercises, and therefore to render 
such an application only reasonable and just; 
and, whereas, The path is opened in the pro- 
vidence of God, for our friend and pastor to 
employ his talents and energies in an impor- 
tant field of action, better adapted to his 

resent state of health, and also one in which 

od’s glory can be promoted, therefore, 

Res That whilst we cannot refuse the 
request of our pastor, to unite with him in 
the application to Presbytery to dissolve the 
said pastoral relation, we at the same time 
can only consent, with heartfelt regret, to the 


anticipated 8 

Resoloed, hat the eight years durin 
which the Rev. Henry Reeves has li 
among us as our pastor, have been a season 


of hepp Christian intercourse, and evidently 
mark 


the bestowment of spiritual mercies, causing 


slate. They also manufacture tables, stands, | 


the work of his ministry to be seen as an effi- 

cient influence in this community, and the 

. of his charge to grow in the faith and 
ope of the gospel. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Henry Reeves, by 
his consistent piety, his faithfulness as a min- 
ister of Christ, his uniform Christian courtesy, 
his kindness and sympathy in our afflictions, 
his readiness to engage in every good word 
and work, and build up the Redeemer’s king- 
dom among us, has entitled bim to our high- 
est regard as a Christian minister and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Resolved, That, in view of his removal, we 
tender him our warmest wishes for his future 
welfare and usefulness in the enterprise in 
which he is about to engage, hoping that 
while his position will give full scope to his 
Christian zeal for the welfare of those commit- 
ted to his care, he will, by resting from pul- 
pit exercises, be fully restored to health. 

J. E. Sarpman, Secretary. 


MARY ENGLES. 


Under our obituary head, a few weeks 
since, was the bare announcement of the 
decease of Mrs. Mary Engles, the beloved 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Potts of New 
York. Knowing, as we did, the rare 
qualities of this interesting lady, we hoped 
that some competent person would fur- 


/ nish for our columns a suitable tribute to 


her worth. We have now the satisfac- 
tion of laying before our readers the sub- 
joined extract from the funeral address of 
the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander, delivered 
in the University Place Church, New York, 
on the afternoon of July 30th. The entire 
address will form part of a Memorial of 
Mrs. Eagles, which is in preparation for 
private distribution. We take this occa- 
sion, from an intimate acquaintance of 
years standing with the lamented deceas- 
ed, to add our testimony to her loveli- 
ness and excellencies. In person, man- 
ners, accomplishments, high mental cul- 
ture, and eminent piety, she presented a 
combination of qualities rarely to be met 
with. But we will not anticipate what Dr. 
Alexander has so truly and eloquently said. 
Ads. Pres. 


My mourning brethren, all seek for rest, as 
has been said; but ah! some more than 
others! To some the posture, all through life, 
is but a waiting till their “change come.” 
The sorrower cries, ‘‘ Then shall I be satisfied, 
when I awake with thy likeness“ —but not till 
then. These are they who find here no con- 
tinuing city, and whose eyes are ever unto the 
hills whence cometh their help. In con- 
sistency with resignation to God’s will, they 
have an insatiable desire for rest in him. 
To say that they are willing to die, were weak 
language; they restlessly long for the consum- 
mation. The heart exclaims, ‘‘I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ, which is far better.” 

With Christ! this is heaven. Disciples of 
old knew what it was to be with Christ,“ 
while he tabernacled among men. Disciples 
now havs an inkling of what it is to be with 
Christ,” in ordinances and communion. But 
the complete acquaintance with this glory is 
reserved for the time when we shall be caught 
up, and “so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

Excellent as is our incomparable version, it 
may sometimes 
others. In that passage where the prophet 
Daniel, under the greatness of the revelations, 
sinks to the earth, he is reassured and raised 
by the address, O man greatly beloved.” The 
Vulgate has it, O man of desires’—Vir de- 
sideriorum. And this is a fit title of many a 
wearied Christian sufferer. He is fraught with 
desires, yea, is all longing and irrepressible 
pining for the home of his soul. As a pious 
and eloquent German once expressed it to a 
friend of his and ours, “I am a homesick 
man!“ “ 

That world toward which the believer is aspir- 
ing is not dull or torpid, but a state of high, tran- 
scendent progress, of intellectual and moral 
flight wardsan infinite standard which itdelight- 
edly pursues but never reaches. It is my persua- 
sion that no virtuous attainment in knowledge is 
lost, or confined to the present world, but that 
each of God’s children will find the acquisitions 
of life hallowed, perpetuated, and perfected. 
Our adorable Creator has set before us as ob- 
jects of pursuit, TRUTH, BEAUTY, and HOLINESS, 
“these three.“ Correspondent to these are the 
love of truth, refined taste, and the moral fa- 
culty. These are not to be for ever disappoint- 
ed. If the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
in our present shattered state, are sometimes 
disjoined, the day is coming when they shall 
be discerned not only harmonious, but coinci- 
dent, like sides of the same pyramid converging 
towards its divine apex. And unto this con- 
summation the redeemed soul is perpetually 
tending, amidst the seeming hinderances of 
sublunary evil. 

It elevates our estimate of the divine disci- 
pline, to contemplate the manifold dealings of 
wisdom and love, in moulding a human sub- 
ject for heavenly glory, by the stern hand of 
afflictive dispensation. “He doth not afflict 
willingly;” yet He afflicteth much and oft. 
What son is there, whom the Father chasten- 
eth not?” In cases of special love, there is 
poignancy of suffering under the scourge. But 
all the severities of love fall into the brief pe- 
riod, the mere instant, of the present life, and 
all are terminated by death. They who are 
Christ's enter into peace, where the weary be 
at rest.“ 

The transition is natural, if it oan be called 
a transition, to her who lies before us, beauti- 
ful in sleep. This is the favourite scriptural 
term for the departed. They sleep in Jesus. 
This speaks of deep repose, while it points to- 
wards an awaking at the resurrection, that 
is, the redemption of the body.” She has 
„fallen asleep;” as the child, weary of weep- 
ing, sometimes turns in the mother’s arms and 
rests. And parental solicitude, retrospective 
of a thousand particulars, which none but a 
father or a mother comprehend, will acquiesce 
in such relief and escape from trial. We speak 
so often, my brethren, of the domestic rela- 
tions, that we are apt to forget how profound 
are the sentiments to which they give rise. 
Some there are, who treat as exaggerations 
much that is said and written concerning the 
warmth of attachment between parent and 
child, brother and sister, friend and friend. I 
profess myself to be of the mind of those who 
believe that the affection of a parent, purified 
by religion, may equal the highest reaches of 
romance or poetry. But these are chords 
which the hand even of sympathetic friend- 
ship may jar too roughly. The words of 
human speech cannot tell how great, how 
tender. the deposite of treasured love which 
lies in those cerements. 

Beloved friends, not only resign yourselves, 
but hush all wishes. God has sweetly inter- 
posed, and his touch is love. She whom you 
cherished, and embraced all the more yearn- 
ingly if at any time she speeded from the 
howling tempest to nestle in your bosoms, 
longed for the infinite solace, and could be 
content with no earthly covert; wandering in 
quest of peace, she found no rest for the sole 
of her foot till she burst from that fainting 
body. She is with the Lord of Peace. There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and there the 
weary be at rest.” 

[Here an extract was read from a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Hewit in August, 1857. ] 

If the character of her whom we lament 


y the Great Head of the Church, in “ Ich bin ein Mann des Heimwehs! 


— 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE UnS. 


receive “a reflected ray from 


— 


were Ghkknown, 80 as to require descriptivn, or 
obscure, 80 as to demand explication, there 
might be apology for greater length. But the 
presence of a whole congregation—may I not 
rather say of two congregations—together with 
numerous ministers of Christ, ruling elders, 
and other friends; attests at once the sympa- 
thy and the knowledge which make details 
superſſuous.“ You knew her, many of you, 
from infancy. Were it necessary to inform 
you of her person, her youthful grace, her cul- 
ture in, manifold departments of letters and 


her pen—what chapters could be written con- 
oerning these! I would rather speak—for to 
some it may be as yet unknown—of a most 
remarkable revivification of her piety within 
th’ last three or four years. Under this divine 
influence, she felt herself entered upon a new 
stadium of Christian life. Her labours of love 
in schools, in mission work, in seeking the 
salvation of individuals, in stirring up the 
languishing graces of professors, in yisiting 
the poor, seeking out the orphan, and watcb- 
ing beside the dying, are among those which 
adorn aan. i 

than ret 
and orders, and ostentatious charities. These 
labours, from their nature, are best known in 
the houses of sicknees, poverty, and old age. 
So much had this lamented lady identified 
herself with the spiritual labours of this 
church, that I hazard nothing in saying that 
only one death could have been a greater be- 
reavement. Not only has the father lost his 
child, but the pastor his right arm. I believe 
[ violate no confidence when I add, that for 
some years past the thoughts, studies, prayers, 
and other preparations of the deceased, have 
been bent towards a missionary destination 
among the savages of Africa. Yet let us not 
quarrel with the dispensation which takes away 
any from early toils and promise of usefulness. 
Just so the proto-martyr Stephen was taken 
away, when he fell asleep amidst the murder- 
ous missiles which closed his earthly service. 

It is worthy of being noted, that as no one 
was more punctual in attending those daily 
devotions in this and neighbouring churches 
which have marked the recent religious awaken- 
ing, 80 none evinced profounder interest than 
our departed sister, in every thing pertaining 
to this memorable revival of religion. 

My respected and beloved friends, who here 
occupy dhe chief place of mourning—mourn 
not, but look upwards! She whom you love 
is with that Jesus who supported her in the 
serene triumph of the last few weeks. Where 
else could your most passionate wishes assign 
her a place? 

Reverend brother, it is impossible for me to 
refrain from a personal reminiscence. It lacks 
but two years of the half century since you 
and I, little boys, were schoolmates in a neigh- 
bouring city, both sons of Christian ministers, 
both encircled with joyous groups, and bright- 
ened with childish visions of coming years. 
Ah! what events have since checquered the 
actual scene! And how many have we fol- 
lowed to the tomb! About three-and-twenty 
years ago I first saw her whom we are com- 
memorating, then a fair, lovely, artless, happy 
creature, in her parent’s home. Just as pure, 
and unspeakably more blessed, think of her, 
O parents, as this moment in the world of 
spirits. My smitten friends, I koow you feel 
a deep unspoken joy bubbling up amidst these 
briny waters of grief. Faith of things future 
and unseen, will, I trust, sustain the hearts 
of the father and the mother, in that woe 
which ng human sympathy can share; of these 
brothers, whose Joss cannot be made up to 
them in kind; and of that sister, who is in a 
foreign land, unconsciously sitting to receive 
the arrow of evil tidings, which tvo rapidly is 
traversing the ocean. 

To my Christian friends of this congregation 
I must be suffered to say, this is not only an ad- 
monition, but a rebuke. If she, whose remains 
are here, wore herself out in duties, it was 
for your sake. Let her zeal and devotion be 
your example. Let those whom she admon- 
ished and entreated, turn themselves now to 
God. These courts of the Lord’s house have 
long echoed with her soft yet commanding 
voice, leading the high praises of God; let 
the association and remembrance cause every 
worshipper to hear an invitation from within 
the vail, saying, Come up higher!” 

As for her, let us recur to the truth with 
which we began. Sse 1s IN Peace. There 
the weary be at rest. Jesus, whom she sought 
and loved, has at length, earlier than we or 
she expected, met her with the kiss of peace. 
He has stooped to wipe away the moisture of 
weariness and anguish from her marble brow. 
He has taken her in his arms, out of the last 
fatal swooning ; he has said to her, Mary, and 
she has answered, Rassoni! 


| 


* At that season the congregation is much 
scattered; but notwithstanding that fact, the 
church was full of deeply agitated mourners, 
who thus testified their affection for the daugh- 
ter of their beloved pastor. 


Dissolution of an Infidel Party. 


The Nottinghamshire (England) Guar- 
dian says that on Tuesday, the 20th of 
July, a lecture, which excited peculiar 
interest, was delivered to the St. Mary’s 
Workingmen’s Association, in the school- 
room, Barker-gate, Nottingham, by the Rev. 
J. W. Brooks, the Vicar. The subject was 
The testimony of Infidels to the fulfilment 
of Prophecy; but an additional attraction 
was an announcement in the handbills that 
Mr. Jonathan Barber (a framework-knitter, 
so well known as the leader of the infidel 
party in Nottingham,) would, at the end of 
the lecture, offer a few observations. Sev- 
eral infidels, who were associated with this 
party, have, from time to time, of late years 
seceded from its ranks; but the rumour 
that their leader had at length changed his 
opinions, drew together a large auditory. 
Though it was the first evening of the 
races, the spacious school-room was densely 
crowded—the company consisting chiefly of 
the working classes, with a small sprink- 
ling of females, and a considerable number 
of infidels. After the lecture, which con- 
sisted of a variety of passages drawn from 
the pages of Gibbon, Volney, and other 
infidel writers, in which they unwittingly 
illustrate the truth of various prophecies 
regarding Jerusalem and various countries 
and cities of the East—and which were 
strikingly brought out, and listented to 
with the deepest attention, Mr. Barber got 
up, snd avowed clearly his renunciation of 
infidelity. He stated that it was about 
fourteen years since he, with other infidels, 
first met in that room, on the invitation of 
their much esteemed vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Brooks, for the purpose of holding discus- 
sions on infidelity—that is, he had then 
for the first time come forward in public as 
the champion of infidelity—and he thought 
it right to make the first public acknow- 
ledgment of his errors in the same room. 
That throughout these disoussions, and 
those in which he had been publicly en- 

he had had misgivings with regard 
to the being of a God; but that for the last 
five years he had been uneasy in his mind 
with regard to Christianity. That this 
uneasiness increased when he found him- 
self upon a sick bed, and that he had con- 
sequently been led to review his creed, and 
had found it worthless in the prospect of 
death. He now, therefore, after a consid- 
erable struggle with his pride, had deter- 


ciation of his infidel sentiments, and his 
belief in Divine revelation. He concluded 
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mined publicly to avow his entire renun- 


— opinions, and chose of infidels in gen- 
eral. 

After a few words from Mr. Alderman Her- 
bert, a respectable working man (whose name 
we understood to be Start) rose and propos- 
ed a vote of thanks to Mr. Brooks for the 
very able and convincing lecture he had 
delivered, to which he listened with the 
deepest attention, and which had been sin- 
gularly useful to himself; and he now 
avowed that he had held the same infidel 
sentiments with his friend Mr. Barber, but 
that he also had been led to see his error 
and to flee to Christ; and he now publicly 
thanked God, who had, in great mercy, 
brought him out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light. Two other respectable men 
in the room made no secret of their change 
of sentiment from infidelity to Christianity, 
though they did not publicly avow it; and 
it would appear that the infidel party is 
now thoroughly discomfited in Nottingham. 
It is remarkable indeed, that, though al- 
most the entire party vag present at the 


past ten o olock, were 
terized by the greatest order, and the most 
serious attention. 
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D’AUBIGNE ON THE SCOTI. 
[Extract from a Letter to a friend in England.] 


You ask me, dear Sir, my opinion on the 
Scoti of the Middle Ages, and you speak to 
me of a work entitled Annotations,” &c., 
which treats of this subject. With this 
book Iam unacquainted; for few English 
publications, fresh from the press, find their 
way to the foot of Mount Blanc. But as it 
is my private opinion you appear desirous 
to know, permit me to refer you to my 5th 
vol., p. 83, edition 8vo, where I say, John’ 
Scot Erigena, who was a native of Ireland, 
and not of Ayr, as some have supposed, was 
a meteor in the theological heavens. With 
a great philosophic genius he combined a 
cheerful, jesting disposition. One day, 
while seated at a table opposite to Charles 
the Bald, the latter archly inquired of him 
‘What is the difference between a Scot and 
a sot?’ ‘The width of the table,’ was his 
ready answer, which drew a smile from the 
facetious monarch.” 

Two things may be deduced from this 
passage. Firstly, that the Irish were called 
Scoti in the Middle Ages; secondly, that 
certain difficulties have arisen in agitating 
the question whether such or such a Scotus 
belonged to the Scoti of Ireland or to the 
Scoti of Scotland; and that, in the case at 
issue, I pronounce in favour of Ireland, 
and against those who make of Erigena a 
Scotchman. 

Now, the word Scoti denoted, in the 
Middle Ages, the Irish as well as the 
Scotch. This is an unimpeachable fact. 
But there may be, in this respect, two ex- 
aggerations, or rather two errors; the one 
which awards this name to the Scotch alone, 
the other which would claim it for the Irish 
alone. From what you tell me, it would 
appear that the latter opinion has still some 
supporters in England. 

Were the Irish or were the Scotch the 
first who bore the pame of Scoti? Accord- 
ing to Ufferius, de Britannic. eccles. Pri- 
mordiis, Ireland was called Scotia before 

Scotland. According to other authors, the 
Scotch are the most ancient Scoti. (Vide 
James Patterson on the origin of the Scots.) 

As a stranger, and far distant from the 
documents preserved in your libraries, and 
which ought to be carefully consulted, I 
may be allowed to remain in doubt on this 
question. In dubio abstine. A similar 
controversy would present itself with refer- 
ence to a few illustrious men who were 
called Scoti in the early dawn of the Middle 
Ages. In the case of John Scot Erigena, I 
have pronounced in favour of Ireland; in 
the case of Patrick, I have decided in favour 
of Scotland (and not of France) because it 
appeared to me more probable. But I am 
in nowise amazed that other persons think 
on this point, and on analogous points, dif- 
ferently from myself. Allow me an obser- 
vation. On the continent, when we speak 
of one of the nations of the three kingdoms, 
we say English, Scotch, or Jrish; but when 
we speak of them collectively, we say Bri- 
tish, Britons. I have used that expression 
sometimes in that general sense. For in- 
stance, when I say, (page 32,) “ Clement 
was not the only Briton who became dis- 
tinguished in that contest. Two fellow- 
countrymen, Sampson and Virgil, were in 
like manner persecuted;” this is not to 
mean that Sampson and Virgil were not 
Irish, but only that they were born in the 
British Isles, and not on the Continent. 
It is obvious, for the following paragraph 
begins so, Even Great Britain, although 
its light was not so pure, was not altogether 
plunged in darkness.” The sense is evident- 
ly this:—The larger island (Great Britain) 
had not a light so pure as the smaller is- 
land (Ireland), where Sampson and Virgil 
were born. Is this not the explanation of 
the mistakes of the pamphlet which you 
have mentioned to me? You may judge of 
it. Further, if I translate the Latin word 
Scoti by the corresponding word Scotch- 
men, I do not pretend thereby to decide if 
those designated by it were Scoti of Erin, 
or Scoti of Caledonia. But I leave this 
controversy to the Scotch and Irish doctors. 
I find it quite natural for them, effundi in 
amorem patria, to quote the expression of 
an ancient, 

For my part, I had another object before 
me. I was writing a history of the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century. With 
a view to this subject, I went further back 
into the anterior histories of England and 
Scotland than I did into that of Ireland, on 
account of these two countries having acted 
a much more important part in the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century than Ireland. 
But if ever I should open up the subject of 
the History of the Church in the Midd 
Ages, I would then show that the Irish mi 
sionaries did more for the instruction, th 
conversion, and the civilization of the Co 
tinental populations than even the missio 
aries of the Continent themselves; I wou 
expatiate on the monastery of Banko 
founded by Curgall in Ireland in the sixth 
century; I would record the great labours 
of Colomban, of the province of Leinster, (e 

terra Logenorum,) and with the more good- 
will, as either he or his disciple the Irishman 
Gallus preached the gospel in Switzerland ; 
I would take for epigraph to such a work 
this sentence of Alcuin, in his 221st epistle 
(which, indeed, I have already quoted in 
my history,) Antiquo tempore doctissimi 
solebant magistri de Hibernia in Britanniam, 
Galliem, Italiam venire et multos per eccle- 
sias Christi fuisse profectus.” Ah, my dear 
friend, there would be a whole J/iad, a Jeru- 
salem Delivered, to compose on the achieve- 
ments of the Scoti in Europe. Their con- 
quests—notwithstanding some flaws—have 


permanent than that of the Greeks or the 
crusaders. But, despite my admiration for 
these pious Scoti of Ireland, despite my de- 
sire to harp the glories of the Isle of Saints, 
I do not contemplate writing this epic poem; 
my strength would be unequal to the task; 
and then time is hurrying on, and I am de- 
sirous to complete my History of the Re- 
formation. Two volumes are somewhat ad- 
vanced; one will contain the Reformation of 


with some pungent remarks against his for- | 
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been more cheering, more salutary, more ! 
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that of Scotland. Yet these two volumes 
will not yet close the work. With this task 
in hand, with my daily lectures to the stu- 
dents of our school of theology, combined 
with my attention to the Evangelical So- 
ciety, which carries the gospel, with humble 
means truly, into a of the country 
evangelized in the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries by the Scoti, moreover having 8 some- 
what extensive correspondence and many 


well imagine, to enter upon the discussion 
of the Sooti controversy. I shall not com- 
mit myself beyond these few lines, which 
you may dispose of as you think proper. 
Before I close my letter, allow me, dear 
Sir, one more reflection; allow me to re- 
member the wonderful destiny of your two 
islands. In the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, the smaller one evangelizes our conti- 
nent and establishes Christianity in the 
centre of Europe. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the larger island, uniting the efforts of 
its two races, “6yangélises the world, and 
will Aust, till dy the gr: 
800, the knowledge | 
filled all the earth. That, Sir, is the true 
crowa of glory, which.to future ages will 
appear the brightest among those that belong 
to the British people. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
MERLE D'AUBIGNE. 
Geneva, February 22, 1858. 


INCLEMENT SABBATHS. 


From a meteorological journal for ten 
years past, kept at Dartmouth College, the 
Vermont Chronicle ascertains the facts—1. 
That nearly one-fourth of the Sabbaths are 
stormy; 2. Nearly one-sixth are excessively 
hot orcold; 3. Considerably more than one- 
third are, from all causes, inclement. Ex- 
cept in 1845, no other year of the ten has 
had so many such Sabbaths as 1852. Those 
individuals or families that excuse them- 
selves from the house of God because of un- 
pleasant weather—and they are not few— 
lose the benefits of public worship nearly 
half the year! And the loss is a most seri- 
ous one to themselves, to the community, and 
to the ministry. We once knew a good man, 
who lived more than three miles from the 
house of God, and was often tempted by the 
‘‘signs of the sky, to stay at home with his 
family on the Sabbath; he sometimes yield- 
ed to the temptation, not without an occa- 
sional twinge of conscience. At length he 
resolved that he would never absent himself 
from God’s house on account of the we:- 
ther, unless it was so bad as to prevent his 
Wilere it stood, for the 
addition of a dollar to his purse. Never,“ 
said he, towards the close of his life, 
never, after making this resolution, did 
any Sabbath occur so hot or so cold, so 
windy or stormy, that I could not attend 
with my brethren the public worship of 
God!” This man lived to be eighty years 
of age, had a family of thirteen, „sons and 
daughters“ —all of them as regular attend- 
ants as himself at the village church—two 
of them became ministers of the gospel; all 
of them gave themselves to the Lord in 
their early days; and their descendants are 


now scattered everywhere, diffusing the | the 


“spirit of their parents over the communities 
where their lot is cast. So much for hon- 
ouring God, by not forsaking the assem- 
blies of the saints, on account of murky or 
inclement Sabbaths. 


Monumental Tablet to the Late 
Hugh Miller. 


A monumental tablet in memory of the 
late Hugh Miller was recently erected over 
his graye in the Grange Cemetery. The 
monument consists of a mass of fine free- 
stone of a rich yellow hue, erected in the 
daubed ashlar style, from the centre of 
which projects a massive block of polished 
Peterhead granite, pediment shaped, on 
which is inscribed in plain large letters the 
words, Hugh Miller, died 24th December, 
1856, aged 54 years.” The ashlar part of 
the work is surmounted by a fine coping 
stone, and the whole is twelve feet in 
length, and nine and a half in height. The 
dimensions of the block of granite are six 
feet long, by three feet and three inches 
broad. The masonry has been executed by 
Mr. Thomas Watson, in a simple, massive 
style, so as to harmonize with the character 
of the illustrious deceased, whose burial 
place strangers will now have no difficulty 
in at once recognizing. Arrangements 
are now making for carrying out the 
wishes of a number of Mr. Miller’s ad- 
mirers, who are desirous to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory in his native place. 
At present, we believe, the intention is to 
erect a column of some height, to be placed 
upon a commanding site immediately be- 
hind the town of Cromarty, so as to be 
seen from all points of the Firth, now ren- 
dered classic by the glowing descriptions of 
its shores, and of the surrounding country, 
to be found in the writings of the lamented 
deceased. | 


One Way of Carrying on Missions, 


In a recent letter of Bayard Taylor, he 
speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Episcopal mis- 
sionaries, or rather school-teachers in Greece, 
as follows: 

have had every opportunity of wit- 
nessing the plan and operations of their 
school, and I know of no institution of the 
kind which is doing a better work. I have 
frequently had occasion to speak of the in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory results of Ame- 
rican missions in foreign lands—results 


| attributable, in many instances, to an ex- 


cess rather than a lack of zeal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill have confined their efforts to 
educating for Greece a body of virtuous, 
refined, intelligent, and pious women, and 
they have fully succeeded. Proselytism is 
prohibited by the laws of Greece, and they 
have not attempted it. They therefore en- 
joy the love and confidence of the whole 
Greek people, and continue to plant the 
seeds of a better, purer, more enlightened 
life, leaving them to ripen in their own 
good time, and as God shall direct. Dr. 
King, who has been American Consul for 
the last seven years, occupies himself prin- 
cipally with the conversion of the Armen- 
ians. He has, besides, printed a great 
number of Greek tracts and school-books, 
some of which are extensively used in the 
schools of the country.” 

This is all true, but what does it amount 
to? What devout Christians seek and pray 
for is, not secular or even moral education, 
but real spiritual training in the true know- 
ledge of God. If this is not attained, and 
certainly if it is not attempted, the work is 
not missionary in any proper sense of the 
term. How far this is the case with Dr. 
Hill, may be seen from a single sentence 
(from the Episcopal Recorder), showing 
how he managed with the authorities of 
Greece: To secure the sanction and pa- 


tronage of that government, he entered into 
an agreement that an approved Greek priest 
should be admitted into the school as a 
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TELLING THE TRUTH A SCANDAL 
yhewselves 


forget that the truth is not at all times 0 

tell an odious truth, has repented in 

and ashes of bis fault, and if you keep re- 

peating it, how can you longer pry that 
his back 

and remember them no more? Perhaps 


you act the part of a fiend in taunting and 
tormenting bim? Or, perhaps, the errio 
one, if not fully pardoned and restored, 
longing, sighing and striving after his lost 
innocence, and will you crush and kill big 
good desires, by robbing him of the motive 
which arises from self-respect and the good 
opinion of others? Will you break the 
bruised reed and quench the smoking flax? 
Will you lacerate the bleeding sensibilities 
of those who are mourning over their faults? 
That you have spoken to the injury of an- 
other only what is true, is no justification. 
You may be a slanderer still of the most 
maliguant character, and you are so, unless 
a special reason exists for your making 
known another’s faults.— V. T. Chronicle. 
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Westminster Review on John Calvin 


The last number of the "Westminster Re- 
view, in an article on John Calvin, in which 
there are many untrue and bitter things, 
nevertheless bears the following strong testi- 


great Reformer. | 


Had Calvin, like Plato, left only a paper 
sketch of a republic, in glowing language 
and magnificent imagery, how much more 
would he have been admired by the world! 
He did much more than describe a vir- 
tuous society—he created one! Calvin’s 
ideal is, doubtless, vastly inferior to that of 
Plato, but it is under the disadvantage of 
having been worked in practice. With 
what surprising effect it worked, the whole 
history of Protestant Europe is witness. It 
was a rude attempt, ‘eM but then it was 
the first which modern times had seen, to 
combine individual and equal freedom with 
strict self-imposed law ; 

common. endeavour perfec. 
tion. The Christianity of the middle ages 
had preached the base and demoralizing 
surrender of the individual; the surrender 
of his understanding to the Church; of his 
conscience to the priest; of his will to the 
prince. Protestantism, as an insurrection 
against this subjugation, laboured under 
the same weakness as all other revolutions. 
It threw off a yoke, and got rid of an ex- 
terior e it was destitute of any 


only be founded on a strong sense of per- 
sonality ; the conscious possession of a moral 
force, from which the outward actions flow. 
Mere emancipation from the tutelage of a 
church or a government will not convey 
this basis of self-reliance. The will is not 
free, merely because it is relieved from out- 
ward restraint. But this is all that any 
revolution does; to destroy impediments to 
free agency, not to regenerate the forces of 
action. 

The polity of Calvin was a vigorous 
effort to supply that which the revolution- 
ary movement wanted—a positive educa- 
tion of the individual soul. Crushed under 
the weight of a spiritual aristocracy on the 
one side, and ground down by the huge 
machine of administrative monarchy on 
the other, all personal freedom, all moral 
attributes, had nearly disappeared among 
the people on whom this superincumbent 
mass pressed. To raise up the enfeebled 
will, to stir the individual conscience, to 
incite the soul not only to reclaim its 
rights, but to feel its obligations; to sub- 
stitute free obedience for passive submis- 
sion—this was the lofty aim of the simple, 
not to say barbarous, legislation of Calvin. 
The inquisitorial rigours of the Oonsistory 
encouraged, instead of humbling indepen- 
dence. Government at Geneva was not 
police, but education; self-government mu- 
tually enforced by equals on each other. 
The power thus generated was too expansive 
to be confined to Geneva. It went forth 
into all countries. From every part of 
Protestant Europe, hearts flocked 
hither to catch something of the inspira- 
tion. The Reformed Communions, which 
doctrinal discussion was fast splitting up 


this moral sympathy a new centre of union. 
This, and this alone, enabled the Reforma- 
tion to make head against the terrible re- 
pressive forces brought to bear by Spain 
the Inquisition and the Jesuits. Bpertg 
against Persia was not such odds as Geneva 
against Spain. Calvinism saved Burope. 
The rugged and grotesque discipline of Oal- 
vin raised up, from St. Andrew’s to Geneva, 
that little band, not very polished, not very 
refined, but freemen ! 
«That which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.“ 


Such is the admirable force upon the 
human conscience of the simple virtues of 
sincerity and self-denial. Where they are 
exhibited in @ distinct and recognizable 
form, they never fail to conquer, and to 
spread themselves. Henceforward Calvin- 
ism tended to take up into itself all the 
moral worth existing any where in Protest 
antism. As the Humanistic movement hed 
heen absorbed into the Protestant, so the 
first, or Lutheran reform, was gradually 
overborne by the Calvinistic, save where 
State interests interfered to prevent it. 
Such is the law of all great movements. 
The truly t excite a magical influence. 
Character is more powerful than intellect, 
The lesser stream empties itself into the 
greater. Lutheranism was incapable of 
propagating itself. Oslvinism re- appeared 
again and again, with no less vitality than 
at first. It animated the Cameronians of 
Cleland, no less than the ts of 


Christ’s forgiveness of all sinus is com- 
plete at once, because less would not do us 
good; his holiness is dispensed by degrees, 
and to none wholly in this life, lest we. 
should slight his forgiveness. 
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stored his soul to virtue and peace, and will 
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‘ 7% ridin Whip. I ‘have it now beside | 
tt, d 
1 writs, for Leut it off and brought 
home with reatest peculiarity, 
it bas its name, | 
hich ure des fastrumente of offence and 
bo 
while in the water. by 
ene . his 
4 and 
of it; but not 60 2 
land, to which cheit ‘ammonia gives o- 
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Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


to copy of the 
have no ground for, 
A motice. is published. 

that the Assembly 


paquites *that-each Presbytery shall either 


pay eam ‘sufficient to supply each of 
ius eder with a copy, or that fifty cents 
theniédlves; to which five cents 
ft also be remittsd. Min- 
Abd are not entitled to 
y. gratia, as some of them seem to nk. 

the orders sent by 
Commissioners to. the Assembly are not de- 
record of them appears in 
the: liste, ond the letter are 
verified ‘byithe!fect that bis lists correspond 
with hiv sthount of cash received: Bat ia 
Where money bas been paid to 
any one, whether received or not, the Stated 
Clerk furnishes a copy.” 
LEGA — 


Tus confess we are at a 
total joss: to; eplein of our 
that on our Boards which 
stirted up this unphessaut controversy, was 
msde By ‘the editor of the Banner, and 
péttinaciously repeated, and that the first 


* 11 


offensive personalities were published dy 


him, yet be openly charges the Presbyte- 
rian with, being responsible for what has 
dennted! This bas been to us matter of 
mtoniehment. 
Our contemporary also 
sow i worse than unfriendliness in 
withholding the name of our correspondent. 
We deny bis right to demand it. Our cor- 
espondent speaks of the public acts of a 

ublic wah, aod although he is a fearless 
and responsible man, who is neither ashamed 
of his name or afraid to proclaim it, in con- 
nection with any thing he writes, yet on 
the present oocasion its revelation would 
only tetd;so make the discussion more per- 
sonal than it unfortunately bas become. 
His statements are open to refutation, and 
they could ‘not be more so if the name of 
the author wes disclosed. That the uame 
of the editor of the Banner is known, for 
it could not be concealed, is no reason 
that’ the’ names of all who object to his edi- 
torial course should be made public. 


charges us with 


3 
Wonx or Grace at Piqua, On10.— 
The St. Louis Presbyterian says “a rich 
hleming of the Spirit has followed the brief 
labours of the Rev. J. P. Safford, D. D., at 
the First Presbyterian Oburch, Piqua, Ohio. 
Righty entertain a hope of their acceptance 
in Obrist, of whom seventy have united 
with the church. We are gratified that 
the Spirit has so largely honoured the bro- 
ther with whom we have formerly enjoyed 
such fatimate and pleasant intercourse.” 


A SvaGrstion.—An eminent minister 
of our Church, in a letter we bave recently 
received from him, says that the members 
of some of the Synods have agreed to meet 
twenty-four hours earlier than the time to 
which they stand adjourned, for the pur- 
pose of epending one whole day in prayer 
sud. conference respecting the revival of 
God's work. We have no doubt that such 
an ‘arrangement would prove a source of 
much édification to those who participate, 
and that the Divine blessing would attend 
it. ‘The idea deserves consideration by the 
members of all our Synods. The work of 
God is still going on in various parts of the 
land; such conferences as are bere sug- 
gested would probably give it a fresh im- 
pulse. 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC.—The Pres- 
byterian Almanac for the year 1859, is 
now ready for delivery at the store of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pres- 
byterians should give this Almanac the pre- 
ference. 


Love ror THe Boarps.—A Western 
Presbyterian clergyman, (and all our corres- 
pondents who have touched on the same 
point are from thé West,) in writing to us 
makes the following remarks. 

4 Messrs. Editors—We want to give you 
a God-speed for every noble word you have 
spoken: for our excellent Boards. Sir, it 
tries the beart of a minister to sce such at- 
tacks as in the Pittsburg Banner, founded 
oa such petty cavils. We are trying our 
best here in the West to get our people up 
to some just standard of liberality to our 
church objects. What can we do when 
such grumblers are for ever betraying the 
cause by such unworthy flings at the Boards? 
Besides, we feel that in the matter both of 
the hymn and the Associate Secretary, the 
Boards have acted wiscly, and that your de- 
fence is excellent in spirit and point. We 
are just supplying our church with hymu 
books, aud the whole thing would go by 
default if we are soon to have expurgated 
editions; It isa possible thing that in years 
to comé we may wanta revised Hymn Book, 
aad with suitable tunes; but it is long yet, 
aud then it should be done only after years 
of notios. . 

— 

Hymn oncs Our corres- 
pondent, «A Commissioner,” fights for his 
proposition to expunge that troublesome 
hymna, with a seal and valour worthy of the 
days of the old Covenanters. He is in 
error, however, in saying the action of the 
Assembly was taken after full and deliber- 
ate‘consideration. On the contrary, it was 

without any discussion whatever. 
There are probably near half a million 
bymn books in use in the Church, and if 
the next General Assembly thinks it best 
to have these thrown aside, just to get one 
additional hymna of three stanzas, they have 
only to say 80, afd it will be done. It will 
be paying a tolerably dear price for one 
hymu. As to the reiterated charge of 
«<zebellion’’ made upon the Board of Pub- 
lication, if any body thinks it is rebellious 
for ona: of the Boards to lay before the As- 
sembly information and suggestions which 
u has ‘reason to believe, if known to the 
Assembly, might have modified their action, 
we have only to say that it is useless for us 
to dispute with such minds. The bare 
statement of the case will be argument 
enough for most people. | : 
Our correspondent is exceedingly sensi- 
tive to what he calls „unkind imputa- 


ons, and yet in despite of all disclaimers, . 


he-artfully eodesvours to create an impres- 
there is a central 
power; and a central press, which are endea- 
vouriag to browbeat and override the Gen- 
A Complacently as he ma 

his own temper in this discussion, 
his articld’ is replete with the same 
hind of ungenerous imputations. Now, 
however, this coatroversy is at an end, 20 
far as our paper is concerned. 


edd. much. to its vig: efficiency. 


have devolved on a very few— 


tio 
tho ‘ruling elders exelu- 


4 
4 


in ‘sively. This has been especially the case 


in ‘the préyer-meeting, where week after 
week and year after year, there has been 
the 
same persois bave been called on to lead 
in prayer, and perhaps the same prayers 
have been offered. It is not for edification 
‘that so important a service should take this 
stereotyped form.. The vitality of the 
Charch is too intimately connected with 
‘the: prayet-meecting to be allowed to fall 
into u dull monotony. Every practicable 
effort should be made to infuse life into it, 
aud thus to render it attractive and edify- 
| 

‘As the recent additions of young men 
furnish material for securing this much 
desired end, it is to be hoped. that proper 
measures will be adopted at the outset of 
their religious career, to bring them into 
an active participation in the duties of the 
Church. It is a great cross for any one 
who has been for years a church member, 


ing, to let his voice be beard in this ser- 


could lead their brethren at the throne of 
heavenly grace in an edifying manner, who 
yet never can be induced to undertake the 
duty. But when the young convert is in 
the freshness of his first love, it is com- 
paratively an easy matter; and the ice once 
broken, he will be ready henceforth, with- 
out hesitation, to take part when called 
upon. We hope that the young men who 
have recently cast in their lot with God’s 
people, will be taught this duty from the 
start. Young men’s prayer-meetings are 
an admirable training school, and where 
practicable, there should be one in every 
congregation. 

And not only as regards praying in pub- 
lic, but in the general duties of the church 
it is of great moment that this important 
class should be enlisted. In old and large 
congregations the natural tendency is for 
young members just to settle down into the 
shade, where too often they linger all their 
days. They receive the impression at the 
outset that no active participation is ex- 
pected of them, and as no means are used 


services are, in a great measure, lost for 
life to the Church. This error should cer- 
tainly be corrected. Let the young men 
be set to work in every possible way, as 
soon as they make a religious profession. 
Let their energies beeplisted thoroughly 
for Christ and his causes There is a power 
which, by God’s grace, may be developed 
from this source, which the Church cannot 
afford to lose. 


THE WORK AMONG FIREMEN. 


E have several times noticed the 
work of God’s grace among firemen 
as one of the most interesting features of 
the revival in Philadelphia. No class of 
the community have heretofore been more 
thoroughly irreligious, or apparently hope- 
less, as regards bringing them to a know- 
ledge of the truth. But what seems 
impossible to man, is possible with God. 
At the noon-day prayer-meeting in Jayne’s 
Hall on Thursday of last week, the closing 
half hour was devoted especially to the 
interests of firemen, when several incidents 
were related, illustrative of the great change 
which has taken place among them. 

A ruling elder in one of the Old-school 
Presbyterian churches, who was a few 
years since Sheriff of the city, stated that 
when occupying that office he had ample 
opportunities for knowing the lawless and 
riotous character of firemen. 
called upon to take part in quelling their 
disturbances, and looked upon them as a 
desperate and dangerous portion of the 
community. But he rejoiced to see that 
things had greatly changed. Only the 
other evening, whilst passing in the streets, 
one of the companies came rushing along 
on their way to some scene of conflagration. 
Just as they were opposite him, one of the 
number gave utterance to a blasphemous 
exclamation, when immediately the captain 
put the trumpet to his lips, and from its 
brazen throat rang out the unwonted words, 
No swearing in this company!” 

A fireman stated to the meeting the 
following:—One of the members of the 
company to which he belongs was recently 
about leaving thecity. At the close of the 
last meeting he attended, he turned to his 
comrades and invited them to come and 
take a farewell drink with him; but not 
one of them accepted the invitation. The 
person who offered the drinks was quite 
taken aback, and said he ‘didn’t know what 
had got into the firemen, it didn’t use to 
be 80.“ 

Another fireman, in a very honest and 
warm-hearted address, said he had reason 
to know and feel that a great change has 
taken place among firemen. He belongs 
to the Diligent Company, and he remem- 
bered that after this religious interest 
commenced, some of them were sitting to- 
gether ridiculing the work. Just then 
came several young men from the Chris- 
tian Association, and requested leave to 
hold meetings in their hall. But they all 
threw cold water on it. He himself said to 
the young men, „O, it ain't no use. You 
can’t do no good among us.” But leave 
was given; the meetings commenced; and 
now, said he, blessed be God, I stand here 
to-day, as I hope, a changed man. I have 
cast myself at the feet of Jesus, and by the 
help of God, am resolved henceforth to 
live a Christian’s life. And as to doing 
good among firemen, my friends, now is 
the time. The sudden death of one of 
our number on last Sunday, whilst stand- 
ing over the grave of another of our com- 
rades, has left a deep impression. O, my 
friends, you can’t tell how we felt when 
we saw that young ien, that had walked 
there with us, fall right down and die—his 
spirit in a moment hurried into eternity! 
We joined hands, and formed a circle round 
him, and as we looked upon the dead body 
of our friend and companion, so suddenly 
called away, you can’t tell what a thrill ran 
through our hearts. We can never forget 
that scene. Pray, Christian friends, that 
this solemn appeal of God’s providence 
may be blessed to firemen. _ 

The unaffected, humble, and earnest 
‘manner in which these statements were 
given, made a deep impression. Tears 


altogether was one of much tenderness and 
impressiveness. God's Spirit was mani- 
festly there. 

Ou last Sabbath evening we attended the 
usual prayer-mesting in the Diligent Eu- 
gine House. The hall was soon densely 


crowded, and it became nesessary to organ- 


Ia ‘many of out congrégations there is much 
some-new-element... For a genera- 


id of thesame programme. The | 


without ever taking part in a prayer-meet-. 


vice. For this reasqn there are many who’ 


to bring them out from their retiracy, their 


He had been 


flowed from many an eye. The meeting 


Looking at this spectacle. in contrast with 
the state of things in times past existing 


who would not say, “What hath God 


vailed so extensively in the Congre- 
gational, and in many of the Presbyterian 
churches, of allowing the choir to mon- 


opolise the music of the sanctuary, to the 


exclusion of the people, gives some promise 
of coming to an end. Neither pastors nor 
their flocks, it is to be hoped, can be much 
longer contented to be mere listeners to 
the performances of „the end gallery,” 
however scientific and artistic. A corres- 
pondent of one of our New York contem- 
poraries, writing from Portland, Maine, 
where he had attended church, says: 
Instead of a choir in the gallery oppo- 
site the pulpit, and a general wheeling 
about of the congregation to face the sing- 
ers, and as general a silence throughout the 
church, the organ is directly behind the 
preacher’s desk, and the leader of the sing - 
ing occupies a place on the pulpit platform. 
The singing was earnest, and seemed indeed 
like one great choir, as every ove in that 
crowded church appeared to enter into the 
spirit of praise. We understand that a 
large proportion of the congregation meet 
on Saturday evenings to rehearse and learn 
the tunes. Will not this example stimulate 
all our churches to similar effort?” 


Would that of all our Presbyterian 
churches it could be said, ‘the singing 
was earnest, and like one great choir.” 
That is the true idea of church music. 
«Let all the people praise God.“ The 
plan of a meeting of the congregation to 
practice singing might be introduced in 
many churches, and would no doubt prove 
a very pleasant and profitable mode of 
spending an evening, as well as conducive 
to congregational singing. In country 
churches, where this would not be con- 
venient, half an hour before or after the 
public services might be spent in this way. 


— — ́—ͤ—U— 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


HERE are sorrows peculiar to the Chris- 
tian, arising from the vicissitudes of 

his experience. He may have distressing 
fears, occasional dejection and darkness, 
harassing doubts, during which he is dis- 
posed to write bitter things against him- 
self as a self-deceiver and false professor, 
and the hope which once cheered him may 
be sadly obscured; and so far as these pe- 
culiarities become known to unbelievers, 
they are regarded as evidence of the gloomy 
and repellant tendencies of religion. Their 
conclusion is, that if such be the experiences 
of Christians, they would rather keep aloof 
from them, and they congratulate them- 
selves that they are not thus troubled. Of 


this, however, they should be reminded, 
that God mixes the cup of the Christian 


with just so much of the bitter as to remind 
him that this is not the place of bis rest, and 
to make him thankful even for the feeblest 
hope, that his trouble is confined to this 
life, and not a shade of it will fall on him 
in the next; while for the unbeliever the 
Lord is preparing an unmixed cup, full of 
deep horror and remorse, which the wicked 
shall be forced to drink to the dregs. The 
difference then is between the drinking of 
such a fearful cup and that tendered to the 
Christian, which, after all, has but a few 
drops of temporary bitterness. 


— 


PRESBYTERIANISM AND PRE- 


HE accomplished editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness unfolds, in a recent ar- 
ticle, the causes of the facility with which 
the clergy and laity of the Eoglish Estab- 
lished Church pass over to Popery. These 
may be resolved into dne principal reason, 
which is, that when the Reformation reach- 
ed England it was rather enforced by kingly 
authority than demanded by any previous 
preparation on the part of the people, and 
in conjunction with this, the aim of those 
prominent in the work seemed to be to re- 
form as little as possible, and to keep as 
close to the Church of Rome as possible, 
and hence, as it has often with truth been 
asserted, the Church of England was only 
half reformed, leaving with it, as it does to 
the present day, many of the trappings of 
Popery. 

The Reformation, in regard to Presbyte- 
rians, was quite another affair. The Scotch 
not only seceded from Rome, but it did so 
thoroughly. Every trace of the beast was 
effaced, and a great gulf was placed between 
the degenerate Church and the Reformed. 
The Witness, in reviewing the position of 
the Presbyterians, offers the following just 
and forcible remarks: 


% How, then, stands Presbyterianism ? 
How do its position and attitude differ from 
those of Episcopacy, as represented by 
the sister Church? Simply thus. The Pres- 
byterian opposition to Rome is constant, ne- 
cessary, essential, never fitful or accidental. 
The warfare, as we have seen, of the Church 
of England with Popery bas been two-fold 
—overt and declared without, but also in- 
sidious and treasonable within ber pale. 
Our polity, on the other hand, is so bappily 
organized, that the war with Rome has ever 
been without our borders. We went down 
to meet her at first with the sigh of broken, 
unconquered hearts, with the victorious 
martyr death that came in fire to put an end 
to the psalm of life and song. Wherever 
we have since engaged with her, it has been 
with cold steel, with the blast of the trum- 
pet, the roaring of cannon. We have given 
forth no uncertain sound; the war has been 
internecine. We have had no coquetish 
smiles to lavish upon our foe. The rivalry 
amongst our forces is not, who shall go 
nearest to her harlotry without defilement, 
but who shall keep himself most clear from 
the ante-taint of a threatened embrace. If 
it should happen that one standard-bearer 
of ours should betray, or will to betray, the 
colours he ought to advance, our discipline 
is prompt and excisive. If only we in the 
future shall remain as faithful as heretofore 
to the preservation of our outworks, our 
keep and stronghold, where are our sacred 
things, can never be violated by the tramp 
of Rome. Our position is in deep truth 
that which George Herbert, thinking only 
of ceremonies and ritual, assigned tous. We 
are, measuring from Rome, on the other 
side of the Church of Eaglaud. Before we, 
as a body, can be in danger of the internal 
attacks of the Papacy, we must consent to 
a preliminary adhesion to Prelacy. As an 
outer enemy we shall meet Rome, if at any 
time, with thinned ranks, aod subject to 
open and declared desertion, yet with true 
hearts of the remainder, and free from the 
plottings of traitors. To strike an assassin’s 
blow at our vitals, Rome will have to tra- 
verse the marches, guarded against her with 
more or leas jealousy of Protestant Epis. 


copacy. 


between the fire companies of Philadelphia, | 


ize at ‘sheeting ISLANDS. 
ly. interest and were | 
mag Me the most king circum- | * 

that the Company the Islands | 
had invited another company to come and | tering the English tongue. The intrinsic 
the latter did, and were exhorted and | fer , add bad; © 
prayed for by their hosts most ésruestly. ohildren, when out of school, nothing 

from their families but the native lan- 


guage, 


teacher, the repeated corrections of ‘their 
most common errors, such as the indisorim- 
inate use of the letter s, and of the pro- 
nouns, they will still forget, and so, in an 
effort at writing, produce such a composi- 
tion as the one below, furnished us 
teacher, a verbatim et literatim copy from a 
pupil’s slate of one on the subject of frogs. 
It is not altogether origival, but written in 
answer to a question in ‘ Brookfield’s Com- 
position Book,’ by a boy thirteen years of 
age, who lives with natives, being an 
orphan, but who has bad the privilege for 
years of attending an Eaglish school. 


creature. They live on the tarro patches 
leaves in the water. 
noise. It is one of the first noise in the 
spring and it is a pleasant sound too. It is 
express contentment as the singing of a 
bird. It is easy to see how bird can be 
happy hopping about in the trees. The 
. just as happy in the dirty marshes 
an 


ture for some particular place. The frog 
would enjoy themselves if he changes place | 
with the bird. I don’t no the lesson that 
we may learn from them.” 8 


and which, of course, was intended to be 


This was Mr. Jefferson’s position, except 


be absurd; for how can any one feel the 


season of inevitable death drawing nigh, 
and be happy at the idea of extinction, 
without a ray of religious hope for the 


is the greatest achievement of infidelity, 
that in some cases it possibly may so com- 


gious sensibility, as to equalize the rational 


either hope or fear in dying. Mr. Jefferson 
appears to have accomplished no more than 
this. 
of his last hours, that „he suffered no pain, 


of a person going on a necessary journey.” 


one occasion, that he was somewhat better, 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Do not imagine 
for a moment that I feel the smallest solici- 
tude about the result; I am like an old 
watch, with a pinion worn out here, and a 
wheel there, until it can go no longer.’ 
Oa another occasion, when he was unusu- 
ally ill, he observed to the doctor, ‘A few 


a noise in the room, he asked if he had 
the minister whose church he attended. 


as he turned over, ‘I have no objection to 
see him, as a kind and good neighbour.’ 
The impression made upon my mind at the 


reflection, ho had no doubts upon his mind, 
and therefore did not desire the attendance 
of a clergyman; I have never since doubted 


fended against the laws of God. Not one 


single petition did he offer to the Author of 
his being. Not even the name of God was 
on his lips, to say nothing of che precious 
name of a Redeemer. 
leave the world, and that was all. Eternity 
did not seem to engage his thoughts. As 
a matter of public decency, he sometimes 
attended a neighbouring church, and was 
willing to see its pastor as a neighbour, 
but not as a minister of Christ. 
nated the earthly career of an immortal 
and sinful man, without a single recogni- 
tion of any of those great principles which 
most deeply concerned him. 


Smith, spent his last hours in joking and 
playing whist, died like a philosopher, we 
suppose the same may be said of Thomas 
Jefferson. But what a miserable philoso- 
phy must that be, which imparts no higher 
Pdignity to man in such grave and solemn 
circumstances ! 
little regard to God, and with better reason, 
as it would be without future responsibility 
and existence. But that infidel philosophy 
should make no higher achievement than 
to efface from man all that distinguished 
him above the beasts that perish, is a low 
commendation of its excellence indeed. 
Let those embrace it who aspire no higher 
than to have the light of creation, of reve- 
lation, of immortality extinguished within 
them, and would feel no solicitude about 
the momentous realities which must succeed 
their dissolution. 
was sufficiently infidel, was a much wiser 
and more rational man, in desiring to die 
the death of the righteous. He could, at 
least, appreciate the advantages of religion 
in that great crisis, however willing to 
throw aside its restraints while alive. Chris- 
tians never die under circumstances 80 lit- 
tle in keeping with the true dignity of hu- 
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The editor says: 
And after all the pains-taking of the 


ya 


“ About Frogs.—Frog are ugly looking 


They make a queer 


pools. The God had make every crea- 
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WHAT DOES INFIDELITY 
ACHIEVE ? 


TN a recent biographical sketch of the 
late Thomas Jefferson, by his grandson, 


not only authentic but eulogistic, we have 
failed to see any thing to commend to us 
the peculiarity of his religious belief, or 
rather his irreligious unbelief. ° We have, 
in these remarks, nothing to do with Mr. 
Jefferson’s political creed, and feel no dis- 
position to detract from his great merits as 
a statesman; but inasmuch as he made 
no secret of his religious scepticism, and 
his works furnish painful proof of his hos- 
tility to evangelical religion, it is justifiable 
to inquire, how far his personal dignity and 
happiness were promoted by his speculative 
aberrations. It might be anticipated that 
the man who denies the divine authority of 
revelation, could have no reliable sources 
of information concerning the existence 
and government of God, or of a future 
state, and hence must be confined to the 
dim and uncertain light of natural religion. 


in so far as he filched some correct views 
from the system of Christianity which he 
repudiated. In a sense he believed in the 
Christian’s God, rather than in the mytholo- 
gical creations of natural religion, and yet 
it was not God, righteous and just, and 
propitiated towards man in Christ Jesus. 
He could not have been assured of any cer- 
tain way of access to him, or rejoiced in 
him as the Father of mercies. Religion, so 
far as he had any, was more negative than 
positive; it made him dogmatic, not filial ; 
censorious, not humble; it rather shut him 
up in a dark and narrow place, instead of 
stimulating him to bigh and holy inquiries, 
and leading him to cultivate noble spiritual 
aspirations. To say, that endowed with 
the instincts of a man, he could have been 
happy, in the higher sense of the term, would 


effects of old age creeping on him, and the 


future? 
Indifferent perhaps he might be, for it 
pletely obscure, if not eradicate, every reli- 


with the irrational animal, and prevent 


His biographer tells us, in speaking 
but gradually sunk from debility.” In this 
condition ‘his mind was always clear—it 
never wandered.” „His manner was that 


“ pon my expressing the opinion, on 


hours more, Doctor, and it will be all over.’ 
Upon being suddenly aroused from sleep by 


heard the name of Mr. Hatch mentioned— 


Oo my reply in the negative, he observed, 


moment was, that his religious opinions 
having been formed upon mature study and 


the correctness of the impression then 
taken.” 

Such was his dying experience. Not 
one acknowledgment did he make that, 
during his protracted life, be had ever of- 
word of contrition did he utter. Not a 


He was going to 


So termi- 


If David 
Hume, who, according to his friend, Adam 


A ‘dog might die with as 


Balaam, although he 


the langunge of the Datryman’s Daughter, as fuithfully 
formidable, but in addition * these, the 8 by Legh Richmond, and judge 


The humble serving-girl, with her bright 


‘ledge, her full consciousness of her situa- 


wereaG@reary binn. 
and then contrast his death-bed with that 


where was displayed the truest philosophy. 
intelligence, her exalted and heavenly know- 


tion, her profound reverence for God, her 
lively and disoriminating hope iu her Sa- 
viour, her patience in suffering, her joy of 
faith in prospect of the grave, her calm 
and steady confidence that God would be 
with her to the last, must contrast most fa- 
vourably with the mere stolidity of the 
skeptical philosopher. The death-chamber 
of the one is cheerless, hopeless, forbidding; 
while that of the other is irradiated with 
heavenly light and happiness. Even if 
the supports of religion, in such an hour, 
were a mere fancy, they would still be im- 
measurably better than the chilling influ- 
ences of infidelity; but we might as rea- 
sonably doubt our own existence, as to 
doubt the reality of a religion which so 
elevates, purifies and refreshes, both in life 
and death. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY FROM A 
CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 


CORRESPONDENT of one of the daily 
papers, writing from China, gives a 
very interesting account of some of the in- 
terviews between our Commissioner, Mr. 
Reed, and the Chinese officials. The follow- 
ing incident, which comes in by way of 
episode, indicates that English Christianity 
does not rank particularly high among the 
Celestials. 

The Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Reed’s inter- 
preter, took occasion to distribute some 
Christian almanacs among the Mandarins 
composing the Chinese commission. Wang 
Yalaonyla turned over the leaves until he 
came to the Ten Commandments, and ran 
his eye hastily over them until it rested on 
the tenth, when he exclaimed, „Admira- 
ble! this is, indeed, equal to the teachings 
of our holy sage Confucius. If all men 
would obey this precept, how happy the 
world would be!” Mr. Martin, not forget- 
ting his function as an interpreter of the 
Divine law, took this for a text, and re- 
capitulating the whole Decalogue, dis- 
coursed to an attentive audience of the 
first minds in the province concerning their 
relations as the creatures of God, and mem- 
bers of the human family. 

“But what nations, asked Wang, „ be- 
side your honourable country, profess the 
Christian faith?“ 

6“ Russia, France, England, and“ 

No, interrupted Wang, „not Eng- 
land. They can’t profess the Obristian 
faith, for if they did, they would observe 
the tenth commandment, and not covet our 
cities or lands; and the sixth, too, which 
they would not violate as they do, by vend- 
ing opium, and diffusing death and misery 
throughout our provinces.” 

The idea of England being a Christian 
nation was too much for Wang’s credulity. 
It stuck in his mind. Another meeting 
occurred between Mr. Martin and some 
other Americans and these Mandarins the 
next day, and the letter-writer alluded to 
says that throughout the whole interview 
Wang sat with the almanac which he had 
received the day before open before him, and 
with his hand on the Decalogue, re-asserted 
his conviction that England cannot be a 
Christian nation.“ 

— ——ñ 

A CourlAlxr.— We have already ap- 
prized our readers that it was found neces- 
sary by evangelical clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church of England, in order to 
maintain religious services in Exeter Hall, 
London, in despite of Mr. Edouart, the rec- 
tor of the parish in which it is situated, to 
forego the use of the Liturgy and employ 
extemporary prayer. Mr. Edouart com- 
plains grievously of this in a letter to the 
Bishop of London. We will permit him 
to make his own complaint in the following 
words: | 

How, my lord, is it possible to witness, 
without the deepest pain and misgiving, a di- 
rect revival of the Puritan services of 1648 
in an unconsecrated building, under the aus- 
pices of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and an influ- 
ential body of laymen of kindred opinions 
with his lordship, in avowed defiance of the 
incumbent of the parish, and unopposed by 
my diocesan, though his own clergy take the 
lead in the services! 

Poor man! how sadly distressed he is at 
the thought of reviving Puritanism! That 
clergymen of the Church of England should 
preach the gospel in an uncousecrated 
place, sing hymns, read the Scriptures, 
and pray to God without book, is too much 
for his weak nerves! 

— 


A Novet Expeprent —In the Memoirs 
of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Baker, now in 
press by Messrs. William S. & Alfred Mar- 
tien, the following anecdote is given. The 
weekly prayer-meetings being badly at- 
tended, Dr. Baker announced from the pul- 
pit on the Sabbath, that if the congrega- 
tion would come to the next Thursday 
evening prayer-meeting, he would show 
them a strange sight. Curiosity was, of 
course, wide awake, and on the appointed 
evening the room was crowded. After 
opening the exercises, Dr. Baker said: 
«© My friends, I told you that if you would 
come here this evening, I would show 
you a strange sight, and now you see 
it—a crowded prayer-meeting !” For some 
time after this the Thursday evening meet- 
ings were well attended. 

ARCHBISHOP HUGHES AND THE VIRGIN 
Mary.—It has become a marked feature 
in the public addresses of Archbishop 
Hughes, within late years, that he does not 
hesitate to promulgate the most revolting 
dogmas of Romanism, and in the broadest 
terms. Formerly, he was somewhat noted 
for his cautious reserve and cunning crafti- 
ness. His present posture is bold and de- 
fiant. Thus, in an address delivered at the 
laying of the corner-stone of a magnificent 
cathedral in New York, on a recent Sab- 
bath, he not only fully avowed the new 
doctrine of Pius [X. that the Virgin Mary 
was exempt from original sin,—a dogma 
which his holiness did not get from the 
Bible,—but he also boldly ignored Christ 
in order to do honour to her. He an- 
nounced to the vast multitude assem- 
bled, that ‘‘next to Almighty God, the cor- 
ner-stone of this cathedral is to be laid 
under the auspices of the immaculate Virgin ; 
Mary. In other words, it is to be a tem- 
ple for the practice of Mariolatry; the wor- 
shippers within its walls are to pay their 
adoration to Almighty God” and to one 
of his creatures. This avowal bas at least 
the merit of frankoess and honesty, and we 
hope will help the American people to a 
right understanding of Romanism. 

To St. Patrick is assigned the honoura- 
ble distinction of patron saint of the magui- 
ficent cathedral. As the historical testi- 
mony is conclusive that St. Patrick was a 
Presbyterian, it would have been more per- 
tinent to the purposes of his grace, had he 


selected for the patron saint a name pro- 
perly belonging to his own calendar. 


Hanover. Cor Lxox, Inniang.— Phe 
Twenty-fifth Commencement of this Col- 
lege took plate on the 5th inst. The Bac- 
calaureate s@rmon was preached on the 
Sabbath aftermoon previous, by the Rev. 
Professor S. H. Thomson, acting Presi- 
dent. The Anniversary address before 
the Society of Religious Inquiry was de- 
livered on Tuesday evening by the Rev. 
Josiah D. Smith of Colambus, Ohio. This 
is spoken of as a fine, manly produc- 
tion. The address before the Literary 
Societies was delivered on Wednesday 
morning by Lucius Bingham, Esq., of 
Vernon; and the address before the Society 
of Alumni by the Rev. S. E. Barr of 
Livonia. Besides the entertainment from 
the rostrum, the large audience present 
were regaled with an excellent and boun- 
tiful free dinner, of which they partook 
with a good appetite. It was a memorable 
and very creditable festival. 

A very large concourse attended the 
Commencement. Twelve young men were 
graduated Bachelor of Arts, several A. M’s. 
were conferred, and the Rev. Josiah D. 
Smith of Columbus, Ohio, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. The 
Trustees have elected the Rev. R. L. Stan- 
ton, D.D., of Chillicothe, Ohio, President 
of this Institution. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Plea for that Hymn and Peace. 


Messrs. Editors—Two more articles on 
the «‘hymn excitement;” one editorial, and 
one from „Another Commissioner”! «It 
is a pity that poor little hymn should have 
given rise to a protracted and useless dis- 
putation.“ So says „ Another Commis- 
sioner.” Why then did he continue the 
disputation? I had stopped, and was will- 
ing to let the matter rest; but it seems 
others are not; and yet, strange to say, the 
very people that begun the “disputation” 
and continue it, complain of its continuance, 
and manage to lay all the blame upon 
somebody else. I thought the matter ended; 
but if “the disputation” is to goon, I 
claim as a just right to say, in reply to 
what has been said: | 

Ist. If the compilers of our Hymn-book, 
like the compilers of the canon of Sorip- 
ture, had been inspired men, and the re- 
duplication had been a part of history, I 
would never have favoured the motion to 
make the change. 

2. Nobody objects to preaching or hear- 
ing a good sermon twice, or singing a good 
hymn often, but nobody deems it necessary 
to have a sermon written twice, or a bymu 
printed twice in the same book, in order to 
the repetition. Is not the venerable ruling 
elder answered? | 

3. Another Commissioner“ entirely for- 
got his text before he began to preach. 
Nobody proposed the “expulsion” of that 
‘poor little hymn.”? The Assembly did 
not direct its “expulsion,” but simply that 
the page upon which the duplicate of it 
is printed should be occupied by ‘another 
hymn not now in the book, of the same 
typographical dimensions, of evangelical 
sentiment, and decided poetic merit.“ Why 
will dear brethren mistake facts so neces- 
sary in an argument of this kind? 

4. It is a wanton and gratuitous wound- 
ing of the spirit of brotherly love, to be ever 
insinuating, as several writers upon this 
subject pertinaciously do, that those who 
wish the injunction of the General Assem- 
bly obeyed, in this small matter, are men of 
bad disposition, „ restless spirits, men who 
need to “sing themselves into a lovelier 
frame and temper.” Now, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, I ask you, in the name of brotherly 
kindness and charity, is this sort of writing 
kind? Is it generous? Does it bespeak a 
‘slovely frame and temper, to be ever thus 
supplying the vacuity of argument with as- 
sertions that a brother who differs with you 
in opinion is a ‘‘restless spirit,“ and needs 
to be sung into a “ lovelier frame and tem- 
per“? I appeal to all your readers to say, 
in the exercise of Christian candour, whether 
a syllable penned by me has been unbro- 
therly or severe? 

5. Your late correspondent boldly asserts 
that the Assembly passed the motion 
te without discussion, reflection, or consider- 
ation.“ My recollections of the facts are 
different. So far from this, many members 
inquired what hymns were involved; and 
when informed, there was a very general 
turning to them, a comparing of them, and 
although there were no speeches made pro 
or con, there was time taken for reflection 
and consideration, and the vote was appa- 
rently unanimous. The thing commended 
itself so readily to every mind, that even 
‘¢ Another Commissioner” voted for it, and 
never got his eyes open until “you, Messrs. 
Editors, had given him the facts and diffi- 


culties” that modified his opinions. By his 


confession nobody imagined there was any 
thing improper in the action of the Assem- 
bly, until you, Messrs. Editors, gave the cue. 

6. My brother commissioner talks of 
e heated discussion,” and seems to imagine 
that he himself keeps quite cool. Now, I 
have had the opinion of many, and of some 
who differ in opinion with me, on the merits 
of the case, and, with one voice, they con- 
gratulate me on the good temper with 
which I have conducted the discussion on 
my part. What is the reason that so soon 
as some people become earnest, they grow 
uncivil? 

7. The real question at issue is this. Is 
it wise and right for any of our Boards, 
when explicitly instructed by the General 
Assembly, to do a certain thing, to postpone 
compliance, and appeal to the public, and to 
the next General Assembly, with a view of 
obtaining a reversal of the decision? Can 
the Assembly ever be sure that its behests 
will be regarded, if this system of appeal 
from one Assembly to another is inaugu- 
rated? With a central agency always 
operating, and a central press always co- 


| operating, will it not be in the power of 


these valuable institutions so to control pub- 
lic sentiment as always to have things their 
own way? Is not the idea of Assembly 
control, in this state of case, a mere illu- 
sion? These are the grave questions to 
which I have ventured to ask the serious 
attention of my brethren; and ought I for 
this to be held up as a ‘‘restless spirit, a 
disturber of the peace, and so forth? 
Efforts have been made to divert attention 
from this, the true issue, and to make the 
impression that it was all zeal for a change 
in that ‘poor little bymn.”’ If the notion 
prevails that the majority of the Church is 
with you upon this subject, never were 
men more mistaken. The few who may 
be forward to serve themselves, by an early 
adherence to leaders, may make this im- 
pression, by being “ fierce for moderation; 
but the calm, thinking, far-seeing men, 
who look at great principles, will see, and 
do see more in this discussion than the leaf 
of a hymn book. If it is expected that 
either by central influence, or by throwing 


| dust, [ndianapolis can be induced to nullify 


New Orleans, I 
take. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, thanking you 
for the politeness with which you have 
entertained my plainness of speech, I close 
with one request, viz. that this controversy 
either cease, or, if continued, be continued 
upon the merits of the question, and with- 
out unkind imputations of spirit and motive. 

A OOMMISSIONER. 


trust it will prove a mis- 


* 

* x 


A Few 1% Werds the 


Western Peubeylvania,“ resides,- 


own statement, not in that region. And 


sentiment, the spirit, nor the conduct of 


the ministers and churches there, By 


what word then shall we designate his 
assumption of the name over which he 
writes? And what u character does this 


assumption give to all bis utterances !“ 


I now offer a few more words on the 
discussion; and, 

1. I ask your readers to kindly reperuse 
wy article in your journal of August 14th, 
and to note carefully its facts, arguments, 
and spirit. Also to examine all my edi- 
torials on this subject, to which they can 
find access. 

2. I, with you, regret that there should 
be “personalities.” But malignity you 
know does very little injury where people 
are intelligent. Aud “greater severities,” 
from the same source, would be entirely 
innoxious. 

8. If my argument militates against any 
Board, there must be something wrong 
there. I have insisted upon having labour- 
ers enough, and fairly compensated; and 
have contended only against a useless office 
and inefficient incumbents. 

4. My appointment on the Committee 
of the Assembly was made without any 
management of mine, and without the 
slightest suggestion by me, directly or 
indirectly. 

5. I did not oppose the election of Dr. 
Musgrave, nor did I tender a protest against 
it. On the contrary, I officially extended 
to him the invitation of the Board, and 
personally I urged his acceptance, having 
the fullest confidence in his integrity, abili- 
ty, and industry. And before he would 
accept, it was made to appear satisfactorily 
that there was not in the Board a single 
dissentient mind to his occupying the posi- 
tion to which a majority had called him. 

6. Dr. Happersett was tendered, from 
the first, a place in my columns to correct 
any mistakes which might be made respect- 
ing his position and services. Between 
him and me, personally, there was naught, 
so far as I know, but unruffled friendship. 
It would have been, and still would be, my 
pleasure and privilege to make him the full 
amende, if I have done him any wrong. 

7. The conduct of an incumbent in, and 
with regard to his office, is always a proper 
subject for candid and responsible inquiry 
by his constituents. To this alone [ al- 
luded, and that only when impelled to it 
by an assault through his friends. 

8. If Dr. Happersett desires a further 
investigation into his official career—the 
time and occasion of his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary, his labours under Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Musgrave, &o., he has but 
to adopt his nameless advocate’s assertions 
and insinuations, and make them openly 
his own. 5 

9. It is, both in Church and State, the 
right of the accused to oross-examine the 
accuser's witnesses. Hence, the bringing 
out, on my part, the true sentiments of my 
revered and honoured friend, Dr. Me Dow- 
ell sentiments not confidentially oommuni- 
cated, but often uttered and well known, 
and sentiments which are a credit to his 
head and his heart. 

10. Let not the churches, by these per- 
sonalities, be turned away from the great 
subject before them—that is, economy in 
the use of sacred funds, no useless offices, a 
due service on the part of those who draw 
from the Church treasury, and specially, a 
control by the churches over the agencies 
of their own creation. 

11. It is remarkable that not a fact 
which I have stated has been called in 
question as to its substantial correctness, 
and not an argument has been advanced 
by opponents, tending to show the need of 


he is evidently not a representative of the” 


an Associate Secretary, save that which is 
based on the presumption that pastors and 


missionaries will not do their duty, aud 
that Presbyteries are inadequate to their 
work, and that hence there must be a 
travelling Secretary exercising Episcopal 
functions. Davip McKInney. 


* This is a fair sample of the recklessness 
of Dr. McKinney’s assertions. We have made 
no such statement.— Eds. Pres. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PREPARATORY THOUGHTS. 


THIs DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.—!1 Cor. xi. 24. 


You were once condemnéd, now you are 
freed from condemnation. Rom. viii. 1. 
Why are you thus made free, and enabled 
to rejoice in the liberty of the sons of God? 
Not because you were better than others, 
but because God loved you with an ever- 
lasting love. And has he thus loved you 
and brought you into his kingdom to be 
idle? While he says to you, „Believe and 
rejoice, take the comfort of your deliver- 
ance from condemnation ;” does he not also 
say to you, “Go and labour in my vine- 
yard?“ Will you obey? Have you a mind 
to work? a mind to warn the impenitent? 
a mind to pray? Let there be searchings 
of heart; let there be firmer, or at least 
simpler faith, and there will be greater 
peace. Let there be repentance for sin; 
let there be earnest, importunate, believing 
prayer, and God will hear, and answer, and 
bless; and the angels of God will rejoice 
over repenting sinners. | 

What mean ye by this service?” said a 
ruling elder to his pastor—not io our con- 
nection—“ the children of this church will 
grow up and not know what the Lord’s 
Supper means!“ There may be danger of 
taking an imperfect and defective view of 
the ordinance itself, and of the privilege of 
partaking of it, as well as of its design. 
Christ may be forgotten at his own table! 
His person, character, offices, and work 
practically ignored! or seldom or never 
spoken of! even in the ordinance designed 
to keep him and the whole of his work 
fresh in the minds of his people! 

It is very common to consider this ordi- 
nance as a renewal of covenant obligations; 
and so it is. But this is a very defective 
view of the matter. The chief design of 
the ordinance is as a remembrance of 
Christ—to keep before us the love of 
Christ—to remind us of what he has done 
and suffered for us—to show the Lord’s 
death till he come, as he said, This do— 
for what? Torenew your covenant? No; 
but, This do in remembrance of me. This 
is the great thing—to remember Christ. 
And if we took this view of the ordinance, 
we would regard it as our greatest privi- 
lege; and the oecasion would be one of 
great joy. If a man makes a feast, he 
does not expect his guests to come sad and 
sorrowful. This is Christ’s feast; we are 
invited as his friends; and we should com 
rejoicing in his love. | 

It is very common on such occasions to 
dwell upon the failings and deficiencies of 
Christians; and this is done to show them 
how unworthy they are. But this is also 
an imperfect view of the matter; and the 
consequence is, that, burdened with a sense 
of unworthiness, we come to the ordinance 
rather as a duty than as a privilege, hoping 


that, as we thus renew our covenant, we 
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shall be enabled to live more worthily in 
futures. Now, self-examination is a duty, 
and wé should remember our sinfulness, 
and feél our unworthiness; but then we 
should also remember that Jesus Christ 


has ben made sin for us—that he bare 


our sins ia his body on the tree—and 
. own ly 0 
them) ate in bim. Romi vill. 1. He 


invites us, though. unworthy, to come to 
this feast and commemorate his love; hence 
we should regard it as our privilege; 
and we should come confiding in him who 
has borne our sins away, and rejoicing in 
his love. He does not ask us to come in 
sadness, but rejoicing in the Lord—not 
remembering our sins, but remembering 
him who died for our sins. 

We mean, then, by this service to com- 
memorate the love of Christ—to remember 
him. It is a privilege which be grants 
us; and, conscious of our weakness, we 
trust in him for grace to help us to live to 
his glory. We have seen enough of our- 
selves to distrust ourselves; what we want 
is to see more of Christ, and to trust him 
more; and in this ordinance we see Christ, 
and in partaking of it, we may hope for 
grace to enable us to trust more fully and 
firmly in him, while the language of our. 
hearte is, None but Jesus—none but Jesus! 

W. J. M. 


THE TELEGRAPH FLEET. 


As the Atlantic Telegraph Cable has 
been the great absorbing topic in the pub- 
lic mind, we present our readers the fol- 
lowing interesting details, in addition to 
those given last week. pp 


The United States steam frigate Ni 
Capt. William L. Hudson, 8 
laying the Cable, arrived at New. York last 
week, from Trinity Bay, with Mr. Cyrus Field, 
and others who were en in laying the 
Ocean Telegraph Cable. The Niagara’s pro- 
grese up the bay of New York and along the 

ast river was greeted by salutes from the 
forts and shipping, and the acclamationa of 
thousands of spectators who lined the shores. 
The water was covered by fleets of small boats 
and gaily decked steamers, while the vessels 
at the wharves were decked in all their holiday 
bunting. On the arrival of the oe atthe 
Navy Yard, she was boarded by a deputation 
of gentlemen, who cordially welcomed Captain _ 
Hudson and his officers. The entire party 
subsequently proceeded to the Mansion House, 
where the formalities of a more formal recep- 
tion were gone through with. At a later hour 
at the Brooklyn City Hall, the party engaged 
in the expedition were enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the * authorities. The crowd in- 
side and outside the Hall were addressed by Mr. 
Field and others of the telegraphic heroes. 

In his address Mr. Field described the feel- 
ing which pervaded all on board the Niagara, 
while the cable was being laid, as one of 
most intense excitement. Every man exerted 
himself to the utmost to achieve success in the 
work. Throughout the six and a half days 
the most perfect silence and attention per- 
vaded the men, lest a single moment of negli- 
gence should destroy the cable. On the first 
day after the paying out began it was found 
that the cable was being laid out dt a rate 
which, in proportion to the distance run, 
would, if continued, have defeated the enter- 
prise. This was owing to the fact that the 
cable on the Niagara had caused so much lo- 
cal attraction as to seriously derange the com- 
passes, rendering it impossible to steer the 
ship. Next day the commander of the Gor- 
gon, being apprised of the fact, ran ahead of 
the Niagara, steering in the most direct course 
for Trinity Bay. This he continued to do day 
and night until they arrived, never leavin 
the deck, except for a few moments, and v 
fying his position by repeated observations of 
the sun, moon, and stars. To his agency, 
therefore, the success of the achievement 
tong # indebted. On arriving at Trinit 

ay, Mr. Field landed near the telegrap 
station there, at two o’clock in the morning of 
the 5th of August, and walked to the house, 
half a mile distant, through the wilderness, 
not a person being visible on the beach. At 
the telegraph house he found the operators 
from London fast asleep, not one of them ex- 
po that the enterprise would succeed. 
ndeed, they had not unpacked their trunk 
anticipating that in a week or two they wou 
be ordered back to London. It was not till 
the ships were safely anchored in Trinity Ba 
that those engaged in the labour were —— 
from their fears for its safety. 
landing the cable and carrying it from the 
shore to the station house, through the wild 
and tangled thicket is thus desori 

At a quarter to six o’clock on the mornin 
of the 5th of August the procession star 
from the shore with the end of the cable. 
About twenty minutes after they started from 
the beach they reached the station, where 
they found some half a dozen of the inmates 
awaiting their arrival. The station is a large 
frame building, two stories high, and eight 
windows wide. 

On the arrival of the ion the cable 
was brought up to the house, and the end 
2 in connection with the instrument. 

he deflection of the needle on the galvanome- 
ter gave incontrovertible evidence that the 
electrical condition of the cable was satisfactory. 
The question now was, how shall we properly 
celebrate the consummation of the great event? 
How, but by an acknowledgment to that Pro- 
vidence without whose favour the enterprise 
must have ended in disaster and defeat? 
Every one felt that this was all that was neces- 
sary to make the celebration complete, and to 
mark the undertaking as the work of two great 
Christian nations. When, therefore, they all 
gathered together before the telegraph station, 
they understood the purpose for which they 
were assembled, Captain Hudson took up his 
position on a pile of boards, the officers and 
men standing round amid shavings, stumps of 
trees, pieces of broken furniture, sheets of 
copper, telegraph batteries, little mounds of 
lime and mortar, branches of trees, huge boul- 
ders, and a long catalogue of other things 
equally incongruous. 

„We have,” said the captain, “just accom- 
plished a work which has attracted the atten- 
tion and enlisted the interest of the whole 


world. That work,“ he continued, has been 
performed, not by ourselves; there has been 
an Almighty Hand over us and aiding us; 
and without the Divine assistance thus extend- 
ed to us, success was impossible. With this 
conviction firmly impressed upon our minds, 
it becomes our duty to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness. to that overruling Providence who 
holds the sea in the hollow of his hand. ‘Not 
unto us, O Lord! not unto us, but to tb 
name, be all the glory.“ I hope the day will 
never come when, in all our works, we shall 
refuse to acknowl the overruling hand of 
a Divine and Almighty Power. It is He who 
can rebuke the winds and calm the sea. He 
works in a mysterious way for his people, 
His path is on the mighty waters. We have 
seen His power in the tempest; and when we 
have called upon Him in the time of trouble, 
He has heard our voice. And yet how un- 
grateful we are for all His favours. and how 
soon-we forget Him when the trouble passes 
away like the summer cloud, or the morning 
dew! On a solemn occasion like the present, 
we should feel more particularly our indebt- 
edness to Him, and it is with a feeling of 
heartfelt gratitude we should acknowledge the 
many favours which He bas bestowed upon us, 
There are none here, I am sure, whose hearts 
are not overflowing with feelings of the live- 
liest gratitude to Him, in view of the great 
work which has been accomplished through 
His permission, and who are not willing to 
join in a prayer of thanksgiving for its suc- 
cessful termination. I will therefore ask you 
to join me in the following prayer, which is 
the same, with a few ne alterati 
that was offered for the laying of the cable: 
„0, Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest 
out the heavens and rulest the raging of the 
sea; who hast compassed the waters with 
bounds till day and night come to an end, and 
whom the winds and the sea obey—look down 
in mercy, we beseech Thee, upon us, thy ser 
vants, who now approach the throne of grace, 


and let our prayer ascend before thee with 
acceptance. Thou hast commanded and en- 


couraged us in all our ways to acknowledge 
Thee, and to commit our works to Thee; and 
Thou hast graciously promised to direct our 
paths and to prosper our handiwork. We 
desire now to thank Thee, believing that with- 
out thy help and blessing nothing ean prosper 
or succeed, and we desire humbly to commit 
all who have been engaged in this undertaking 
to thy care, protection, and guidance. It has 
pleased Thee to enable us to complete what 
we have been led by thy providence to under- 
take, that being n and carried on in the 
spirit of prayer and in dependence upon Thee, 
it may tend to thy glory, and to the good of 
all nations, by promoting the increase of uni- 
ty, peace, and concord. May Thy hand of 


power and meray be so acknowledged by all, 


The work of - 
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alentia. Bay; Ireland, after succese- 
y laying their portion of the cable, and of 
feeling with which the important event 
1 — re ed on the other side of the Atlantic, 

e following dispatch was the first. an- 
the Agamemnon’s arrival: 


et Valentia, and we are about to land the end of 
Cable. The Niagara is in Trinity Bay, New- 
ſoundland, about to do the same thing. | 
The Directors further announced * 5 the 
mndezyous having been reached on the 28th of 
July, the splice was made on board the Aga- 
memnon during unfavourable weather, that 
the paying out was commenced the followin 
morning, aud continued sans intermission unti 
each vessel reached safely her destination, weg 
signale being kept up the whole time. th 
vessels proceeded about the same pace, a dif- 
ference of not more than ten miles only ocour- 
ring. A breach of continuity occurred in the 
cable on the Agamemnon the day that the Nia- 
gata and Agamemnon parted company in mid- 
pcean, which lasted an hour and a half. The 
. memnon was stopped and the injury re- 
paired, though not until the bopes of holding 
on to the cable had been abandoned. On Fri- 
„day the 30th, she encountered a gale, against 
which the ahi ; under full steam, could hardly 
make headway. The three succeeding days 
the gale continued with violent squalls, the 
sea running 1 high, and no one 
expecting the cable to hold from one moment 
fo another. On Wednesday, the weather mod- 
erated, the shallow water was gained, and all 
went well until the Agamemnon anchored in 
Dowlas Bay at six o’clock on the morning of 
5th, miles of the cable having been 
aid. Only on one day, the 4th, had the wea- 
ther been favourable. The end of the cable 
was landed safely close by the pier at Knights- 
town, the paddle-box boats of the Valorous 
carrying it. The wind. being high, it was 
feared the Agamemnon might have to put to 
sea immediately after a sufficient quantity had 
been veered out to reach the land. 
The Niagara seems to have had, a much 
| ge. The more we know of the 
srils to which this great enterprise was 
exposed, the more wonderful seems the suc- 
gess which has crowned it. 
The suecessful laying of the Atlantic cable 
bas produced an effect in England hardly in- 
12 


lishmen proverbially are, they were not proof 
against the excitement of this news. In Liv- 
erpool, on the town hall and on some of the 
principal hotels, flags were hoisted in honour 
of the event, but there were not a few who 
thought that it should have been: also cele- 
brated’ by the ‘peal of bells. The London 
Times speaks of it as having done more for 
the strengthening and perpetuity of the Brit- 
ish empire than was ever done therefor by 
the wisdom.or power of the government. In 
o days the stock of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company rose in the Liverpool market from 
$1450 share—the point to which it had 
fallen before the news of success had arrived 
6 $5250; the par value is $5000. per share. 
There is a very general desire on the part 
of the public to learn the degree of success 
which the electricians have met with in trans- 
mitting electrical currents through the cable 
since it has been submerged, but as yet we 
have nothing beyond an unofficial statement 
from Valentia. If it should turn out that, in 
the very nature of the case, dispatches cannot 
be transmitted with greater rapidity than fifty 
‘words an hour, for example, a great disap- 
pointment will certainly be experienced on the 
of the public as well as on the stockhold- 
ers. On this head the experience of the tele- 
graph lines laid down in the Mediterranean 
is worthy of consideration. These were the 
Jon submarine lines in existence previous 
to the great success of Mr. Field and his asso- 
ciates. From Cagliari to Malta the line is 
three hundred and seventy-five miles; and 
that from Malta to Corfa is of about the same 
length. Complaints having reached the Sar- 
dinian Government of great delay in the trans- 
mission of dispatches between Malta and Cag- 
liari, they published a statement upon the 
subject signed by Signor Bonelli, who is 
charged with the inspection of telegraphs. 
race goog gs this eminent electrician, it is 
found to be impossible as yet, by any system 
of to transmit more than two or three 
words in a minute. Thus a dispatch of Indian 
news containing five hundred and eighty 
words has 9 five hours to pass from 
Malta to Corfu. This being the case with a 
line of three hundred and seventy-five miles, 
how much more tardy must be the transmis- 
sion of news over the line of twenty one hun- 
dred miles beneath the Atlantic? The Queen’s 
message took an entire day for transmission. 
The President’s probably took another. There 
ig an appreciable time consumed in the pas- 
sage of the signal across the ocean. More- 
over, the signal itself is lengthened out. The 
difference between the signala received by an 
ordinary line and those of the ocean cable, is 
red to the difference between a sbort, 
note on ane and the same note 
prolonged, rising and falling on the swell of 
an organ. It begins feebly, grows stronger, 
then dies away gradually. Ordinary instra- 
ments are not adapted to this unexpected phe- 
nomenon. Hence, it ia said, arises the delay. 
On Friday, 20th inst., Mr. Field received from 
Valentia a dispatch from G. Seward, Esq., in 
behalf of the Directors on the other side, con- 
gratulating him on the successful issue of the 
enterprise. This dispatch was in answer to 
one transmitted by Mr. Field, on Wednesday, 
18th inst. 


REPLY OF THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON TO THE 
MAYOR OF NEW YORE. : 


The following despatch from the Lord Mayor 
of London, in answer to the one forwarded 
last week from Mayor Tiemann, was received 
in the Mayor’s office, New York, at one o’clock 
on Tuesday, the 2ith inst. 

„Lenden August 23, 1858.—The Lord Mayor of 
Leedon moat cordislly reciprocates the congrata- 
lations of the Mayer of New York upon the success 
do important de undertaking as the completion 


of the 
the highest ‘credit upon the energy, perse- 


with so 


Ged, it he the manne of 
dich now ot ween the two 
W. Caapex, Lord Mayor of London. 

Precisely Nr time was occupied in 
the transmission of this dispatch, we are not 
informed. It is dated on the 23d, and was de- 
livered to it saddress by one o’clock in the after 
noon of the 24th; so that it must have been 


ishing success enterprise thus far 
affords good gronnd for the belief that all re- 


maiding difficalties will eo be overcome, that 
Atlantis Telegraph will become an agent 
of universal and utility. 

he best proof o improvement, how- 
ever, is in the fact that 0 x 
on Tuesday received 1 
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ho said, it is a work of 
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ivingaton, Mesere. A, A. Low & Brother, 
Mesers. Danecan, Sherman & Oo., Mrs. E. W. 


MA. HELD AT HOME. 
On Friday evening, 20th inst., Mr. 


res 
W. Field received a mass of citizens of New 


York and neighbourhood. at bis private resi- 
dence, No. 84 t Twenty-first street, corner 


tted, the applicants for admission thronged 
— several 


Among those pre- 
sent were the civic authorities, the Professors 
of Columbia College and of the University, the 
elergy now in the city, together with rae 
Hedson and an escort of the officers of the 
Niagara, including Mr. Everett, and the En 
lish electrician, Mr. Woodhouse. Mr. Field, 
being vociferously summoned by the outside 
crowd, appeared on his balcony and intro- 
duced Captain Hudson of the Niagara, who 
was received by three hearty cheers. His 
speech was very brief. He warmly compli- 
mented the officers and men of the Agamem- 
non, and said that the same praise was due to 
them as those of the Niagara. Mr. David 
Dudley Field followed in a neat speech, warm- 

,enlogising Mr. Woodhouse, the English 
electrician, and requesting his auditors to re- 

air to the Brevoort House, where Mr. Wood- 
ouse was residing, and manifest some token 
of their appreciation. 

About eleven o’clock the Young Men’s De- 
mocratic Union Club came and serenaded Mr. 
Field, the band playing the English and Ame- 
rican national airs vais Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field presented himself on the balcony of the 

arlour windows, accompanied by his brother, 

r. Peter Cooper, Captain Hudson, of the 
Niagara, and a number of other gentlemen. 
After acknowledging the honour done him, he 
said that another proof of the success of the 
enterprise was that he had had a dispatch 
from the directors of the company in London, 
which was sent yesterday in reply to his of 
the previous day. He was not satisfied, how- 
ever, at that. He should have had it yesterday 
afternoon he said, and he would have to stir 
them up a little. ‘sen and cheers.) 

— in a long 
0 , after which, it being lon t mid- 
night the immense assemblage 1 
t was the intention of Lord Napier to 
have been present on this occasion, but he 
was prevented by a summons to Wasbington. 
It is, however, his intention to be present at 
— great celebration on the Ist of Septem- 


FORRIGN ITEMS. 


A JewisH OPINION or THE REVIVAL 
IN AMERICA.—We learn from the new num- 
ber of the Jewish Intelligence, that the Rev. 
B. W. Wright has recently taken a Con- 
tinental tour to visit the stations of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the N In bis journal under 
date of Monday, June 7 :—We started from 
Strasburgh, he says, for the Duchy of 
Baden. A Jew sat next to me (in the 
railway carriage, ) I said, Are you an Eng- 
lish Jew?” No,“ be said, “I am an 
American citizen.” What do you think of 
the great revival in America?” ‘I think,“ 
God, and that 
many careless souls have been awakened by 
it.“ This, I thought, was a strange con- 
fession to be made by a Jew, and subsequent 
words led me to believe that he also bad 
felt within him some vibrations of the spi- 
ritual earthquake. | 


‘Sratistics or BOOKSELLING.— In Ire- 
land there are 74 towns, each with a mini- 
mum of 2500 inhabitants (census 1841), 
not one of which contains a bookseller. 
Scotland, with a third of the population, 
has three times thé number of booksellers, 
being in the proportion of nine to one. 
The 74 towns without one of the“ trade” 
include the following :—Dungarvan, 12.302; 
Carrick-on-Suir, 11,049; Youghal, 9939; 
Carrickfergus, 9379; Cashel, 8027; New- 
townards, 7621; Lisburn, 7524; Kinsale, 
6918. More remarkable still, there are. 6 
counties which cannot boast of even one 
bookseller, or a single circulating library, 
and we shall name them:—1. Donegal; 
2. Kildare; 3. Leitrim; 4. Queen's; 5. 
Westmeath; 6. Wicklow. These may be 
considered strange, but most assuredly they 
are very startling facts.—Literary Gazette. 
Is not the explanation of this to be found 
in the circumstance that Popery is essen- 
tially the enemy of education and of human 
progress? 

FOLLOWING THE LEAD.— A Young 
Men’s Christian Association has been form- 
ed on the western coast of Africa, and is 
noticed in some of the Cape journals as a 
hopeful omen. 


DESECRATION.—The sarcophagus con- 
taining the honoured remains of Welling- 
ton is announced for exhibition on certain 
days, on payment of 6 pence; the admis- 
sion money being, as it is stated, to defray 
the expense of lights and attendants. 


CouRAGE OF OPEN-AIR PREACHERS.— 
“Ten thousand men,” says Isaac Taylor, 
in his Wesley and Methodism, “might more 
easily be found who would confront a bat- 
tery, than two who, with the sensitiveness 
of education about them, could mount a ta- 
ble by the roadside, give out a psalm, and 
gather a crowd.” 


‘Rare BInD.—Lady Constantia Byworth, 
who bas recently returned to England, after 
an absence on travel of more than twelve 
years’ duration, brings with her a bird of 
rare beauty and most exquisite plumage—a 
wild peacock. The magnificent colours of 
this specimen, it is said, far outshine those 
of the tame variety. London Guardian. 


IssuES OF THE JEW QUESTION.—The 
Saturday Review, speaking of Barou Roth- 
schild’s admission to the British House of 
Commous, says, that henceforth ‘all reli- 

ious and social disqualification; for the 
— must cease,” aud evga clergy- 
men be admissible. It proceeds :—Another 
consequence will follow from Baron Roth- 
schild’s presence in the Legislature. An- 
other, and perhaps the last link, between 
Charch and State is loosened, if not severed. 


O.LIver CROMWELL Bi-Centenary.—A 
Mr. Thomas H. Gill writes to the London 
Times to remind those to whom the memory 
of Oliver Cromwell, as a greet Englishman 
and a great Protestant, is dear, that Friday, 
September 3, will be the 200th anniversary, 
even to the day of the week, of the Lord 
Protector’s death ; the day, too, of his most 
signal triumphs. On September 3, 1650, 
he prevailed at Danbar; on September 3, 
1651, he received „the crowning mercy,” 
of Worcester; on September 3, 1658, he 
passed from among men. 


Deato or M. Sorer.—We regret to 
learn that M. Alexis Soyer, so deservedly 
famous for his labours in the art of gas- 
tronomy, died suddenly last night. As one 
of those who have greatly contributed to 
break down the absurd and wasteful system 
so common io Eaglish kitchens, and to train 
up 6 class of cooks whose knowledge ex- 


tends further than the common feat of boil- 


W. Field, Ee | | 
diepatob from C. M.; ing “a thousand pounds of meat à hundred 


to. make: one besin. of broth,” M. 


eminently successful, and that. his memory 
will linger, associated with the recollection 


| Of many a well-cooked meal, io the mind of 


the Batish soldier. London Times. 

| “Memony.—A gentleman, named Mr. 
Abel Matthews, advertised that he would, 
on successive evenings, at St. Martin’s Hall, 
recite the whole twelve books of Milton’s 
% Paradise Lost” from memory. He re- 
cited, on Tuesday evening, the first and 
second books, the task occupying two hours 
and twenty minutes. The audience was 
very small. | 


Romish Lotreries ror “THE Mass.” 
In the past month, Romanism in France 
has manifested its activity chiefly in the di- 
rection of lotteries. Numerous lotteries 
have been held, in which, for a franc, the 
chance of perpetual masses or of the lot of 
masses valued at 100,000 francs may be ob- 
tained. It is lamentable to see all the efforts 
made by the priests to arrest the attention 
of the crowd, without any effect but that of 
astonishing them.—London News of the 
Churches. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


State SaBRBATRH Convention. — The 
Central New York Sabbath Committee have 
called a State Convention of the friends of 
the Sabbath, to be held in Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 14th, at 10 A. M., for the purpose 
of devising and considering means to pro- 
mote the better observance of the day, espe- 
cially in securing the closing of the locks on 
the State canals. | 


Cn D KILLED HarTsHoRN.—In 
Georgetown, Kentucky, a few days since, a 
little son of the Hon. Alvin Duvall met bis 
death in a very singular manner. His fa- 
ther and mother being away from home, a 
little negro girl got a vial of hartshorn, and 
was playfully holding it to the noses of the 
children. In putting it to the nose of the 
little boy, while he lay upon his back, she 
epilled the fluid into his mouth and nose. 
The resalt was death in thirty hours, the 
child suffering intense pain. 


Mr. Frxrp's Mr. 
Field has sent in his resignation as active 
Manager of the Atlantic Telegraph Compa- 
ny, a feeling of strong regret has been very 
generally expressed among the stockholders 
in this country, and many letters have been 
addressed to him, begging of him to with- 
draw bis letter. But, owing partly to bis 
impaired health, and partly to the pressure 
of his private business affairs, Mr. Field 
has felt himself compelled to persist in his 
course. 


THe 16TH or Avuaust.—The day on 
which the first telegram was sent across the 
ocean—is a memorable day in the Ameri- 
can annals. On that day, in 1519, Cortez 
set out on his expedition to Mexico; 1777 
the battle of Bennington, and in 1780 the 
battle of Camden were fought, and in 1825 
the Northern Sea was discovered by Cap- 
tain Franklin. 


Toe SepomMeter.—R. Angus Smith 
announces in the London Atheneum a pro- 
cess by which the precise amount of organic 
and putrescent matter in the air may be 
ascertained with accuracy, and the healthi- 
ness of any locality determined. The pro- 
cess consists in finding how much of a solu- 
tion of per manganate of soda will be de- 
composed by a given amount of air. 


GREAT Fire.—Our European papers in- 
form us that a great fire had occurred at 
Antwerp, which destroyed the Exchange, 
with its magnificent bronze cupola, arcades, 
and the Tribunals of Commerce. The cham- 
bers of the Syndic, with the city archives, 
were completely destroyed. 


PRATER-METTINx qa oN A WHALING 
Barque.—The New Bedford Mercury men- 
tions the institution of a daily morniug and 
evening prayer-meeting in the forecastle of 
the whaling barque Iona, which left that 
port recently. At the first meeting held 
before leaving port, the crew adopted a se- 
ries of resolutions, among other things 
pledging themselves against profane swear- 
ing, and to sustain the meeting for prayer 
every night and morning. 


Batus IN New OaLxAxs.— The New 
Orleans Bulletin strongly advocates the es- 
tablishment of baths in that city, for the 
“unwashed million.” It is astonishing 
that there are no baths of note there; they 
would unquestionably be the “great physi- 
cian” in staying the ravages of yellow fever. 
New Orleans has plenty of fresh water at 
hand, and if her people had the energy to 
find means to use it, they would be health- 
ier and happier. 


THE Jarra Massacre.—We copy the 
following from the London Sun, and sin- 
cerely trust that the perpetrators of the hor- 
rible massacre of Americans in Jaffa will 
meet with condigu punishment : —‘‘ The Se- 
cretary of the United States Legation at 
Constantinople, (says a letter from Beyrout 
in the Vienna Gazette) arrived here on the 
3d alt., having in his custody five Bedouins, 
who had been given up to him to be pun- 
ished as murderers of an American family 
at Jaffa.” 


DOMESTIC - NEWS 


Marriace 1n Lire.—Miss Isabella, 
daughter of General Cass, Secretary of State, 
was married, on the 23d inst., at Stonington, 
Connecticut, to his Excellency, Roast Van 
Limburgh, Minister of the King of the Neth- 
erlands—a gentleman of some forty summers. 
The marriage was private, and the party left 
immediately for Newport, where the groom 
has a cottage. 


Ye tow Fever ix New ORLxANS.— New Or. 
leans, August 24.—The yellow fever is on the 
increase, the number of deaths for the past 
30 hours reaching 74, against 58 same period 
last week. It rages, however, mainly among 
those unacclimated. The Howard Associations 
are actively engaged in relieving the sufferers. 
Of the total number of deaths during the week, 
one hundred snd fifty-three were natives of 
the United States, and the remainder foreign- 
ers, a result which shows a large increase in 
the number of American victims. Tie deaths 
from yellow fever have been more numerous 
in private practice, but no general alarm upon 
the subject is yet manifested. 


Westwarp Stitu.—The Sioux City Register 
says that numbers of emigrants are arriving 
at Sioux City on their way to Dacotah Terri- 
tory. It is quite likely that Dacotah will re- 
ceive a Territorial existence next winter; hence 
the rush of emigration to that point. 


Tax GrassHorprer Piacue.—The apprehen- 
sions we expresssd some weeks ago that, as 
the destructive swarms of grasshoppers were 
travelling north and east, we might have a 
visit from them in this locality, have unfortu- 
nately been realized. From the papers of 
Trenton, Doylestown, and other places, we 
learn that they are sweeping over Mercor coun- 
ty, New Jersey, and the counties of Bucks, 
Montgomery, and Chester, Pennsylvania. In 
Mercer they have, in sume districts, destroyed 
the second crop of clover entirely, and eaten 
off the young buckwheat. 


Faurr.— The Baltimore Sun speaks of a 
failure of the fruit cropsin Maryland. There 
will be scarcely any pears, apples, or peaches 
this year, in either Carroll, Harford, or Balti- 
more counties, Maryland, or York county, 
Pennsylvania. In Virginia there is an abun- 
dance of fruit in the vicinity of Charlottes- 
ville. The Jeffersonian says that apples are 
selling for 25 cents per bushel; peaches at 
$1.50 to $2, but the great abundance of this 
delicious fruit will, ere the season ends, cause 
it to be sold at 50 cents per bushel. 


A Terrie Srory.—Seventy-four cows, 
four valuable horses, one mule, four calves, 
and two goats were destroyed on the 18th 
inst., near Cincinnati, Ohio, by a fire in ex- 
tensive dairy stables. Two horses, two cows, 
one mule, two ts, and two calves, onl 


escaped, Sas thay ure so badly burned that it 


| Soyer is. worthy of mention and regret. We 
1 believe, too, that the military kitchens 
which be superintended in the Crimea were | 


will be humane .to kill them. The scene in 
the stables in the midat of the con tion 
was most piteously and indescribably har- 
live stock were tied in their 
“When the flames first commenced, 
poor animals snorted and bellowed with 
hideous and frantic force. As the heat in- 
creased their cries and groans and furious 
struggles became agonizing. Some threw 
themselves headlong upon the floor, or leaped 
upright at full length with frenzied energy, 
and vented their agony in fearful screams. 


Arriva or San Jacinto.—The United 
States steam-frigate San Jacinto, Commander 
H. H. Bell, from Hong Kong, May 14, Bata- 
via, | 24, Simon Bay, (Cape of Good Hope,) 
Jane 29, and St. Helena July 22, arrived at 
New York on Tuesday, reporting all well.“ 
She has been absent from the United States 
two years and eleven months. 


Mitx Sicxness.—The Mobile Advertiser 
states that at Greenville, Mississippi, a family 
of seven ‘fell victims to the milk sickness.” 
Milk was a daily article of food in the family, 
and they ignorantly continued the use of it 
after their cows had been attacked by the 
prevailing disease, and died. 

Granp grand 
celebration to commemorate the opening of 
the Atlantic telegraph has been fixed to take 
piece in the principal cities in the United 

tates on the lst of September. The authori- 
ties of London have been notified by telegraph, 
and the same day will probably be selected 
for the celebration there. Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field does not doubt the entire success of the 
telegraph cable, and recommends the directors 
to prepare another, in view of the great busi- 
ness to be done. Dispatches relative to trade 
are not to be transmitted till September Ist. 


Autecep Mart Rosser Arrestev.—On the 
18th, 20th, and 22d July, the mails between 
Greensborough and Clinton, Alabama, were 
robbed, and suspivion fell upon the driver on 
that route, John Cash. The special agent of 
the post office, by great exertion, obtained an 
accurate description of a $1000 bill among 
the stolen money, which he found had been 
sold to Messrs. Brown, Johnstone & Co. of 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. He then arrested 
Cash, who was identified as the seller of the 
bill, and sent him to Mobile, where he arrived 
on the 13th inst. and was forthwith examined 
and committed for trial. 


Cox rLAdRATION.— On Tuesday night, 17th 
inst. a fire broke out in the livery stable of 
Heavy & McAnally, on Minerva alley, Roches- 
ter, New York, and was not subdued until 
every building on the south side of Main 
street, from Stone street to St. Paul street, 
had been destroyed, together with all the 
stores on the east side of South St. Paul street 
to Buckland’s block, including a number of 
buildings on Minerva alley. The well known 
Minerva Block and the Third Presbyterian 
Church are among the buildings totally des- 
troyed. The fire may be said to have spent 
itself without resistance, for it burned until it 
reached walls which offered nothing of a com- 
bustible nature. The loss is estimated at 
$175,000, upon which there was an insurance 
amounting to $103,000. 


Fruit Trape.—The shipment of blackber- 
ries alone from Madison, Indiana, the pre- 
sent season, amounted to nearly 7000 bushels, 
fur which $10,557 were paid out. 


WaotesateE Mar Rospsery.—It is stated 
that, within the last six weeks, over $12,000 
have been abstracted from the mails between 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and San Antonio, 
Texas. 


FarLure or Crops 1n Iowa.—In Southern 
and Central Iowa, the crops have beeu nearly 
ruined by the tremendous rains of July. 
Wheat is less than half a crop, oats nearly a 
total failure, corn looks weak and backward, 
but may be two-thirds of a crop, hay not made 
because of rains. Hungarian grass not yet 
ripe, and may be a full crop. Wheat and flour 
have risen in price one half; corn from 15 
cents per bushel to 25. 


Sartine or Tae Seconp or THE New Line 
or SteaMeRS BETWEEN New York AND IAz- 
LAND.—The new steamship Prince Albert, of 
the Galway line, Captain Waters, left New 
York on Saturday, with forty-two cabin and 
about two hundred steerage and second cabin 
passengers. Her cargo consisted of four hun- 
dred tons of freight. To give eclaf to the 
opening of this new steamship line to Ireland, 
the departure as well as the arrival of the 
Prince Albert was made the occasion of some 
festivities which were undertaken and carried 
out on an extensive scale. A steamboat was 
chartered to convey a party of friends down 
the bay, which were entertained on board 
while the vessel was passing through the Nar- 
rows. There was considerable powder burnt 
in the way of salutes, and a large display of 
bunting. 

Counterreit Corn.—A large number of 
counterfeit dimes have been put in circulation, 
calculated to deceive, if not closely noticed. 
The words one dime” are considerably larger 
than in the genuine, and the namerals of the 
date are also larger. They are dated 1854. 
There are also in circulation gold dollars, inge- 
niously counterfeited. Nothing but strong 
acid will show the cheat. 


Rossery at THE Mint.—The United States 
Mint, in Philadelphia, was visited last week, 
by three gentlemanly looking strangers, who, 
while making a tour of the institution, suc- 
ceeded in robbing the cabinet of rare coins, 
which are preserved as an object of special in- 


terest and value. The strangers succeeded in 


abstracting two fifty dollar pieces; one slug 
worth $40; four $20 gold pieces; one 
California gold coin; and one $25 gold piece. 
The scamps effected the robbery by means of 
a false key, with which they unlocked the 
cabinet, during the momentary absence of the 
attendant. One of the thieves was arrested 
the same afternoon at Sharpless’ dry goods 
store, while trying to pass there a twenty-five 
dollar gold piece, and a second rogue was 
taken at another store. 


From Uran.—The War Department has re- 
ceived dispatches from General Johnston to 
July 22d, but they contain nothing of general 
interest. The troops were erecting temporary 
warehouses, and preparing to go into winter 
quarters. 


Frost Ix Summer.—Thursday night, 19th 
inst., was unusually cool for the season north. 
It is said there were frosts on low grounds in 
some towns to the west of Boston. In Farm- 
ingham, Massachusetts, the mercury, on Fri- 
day morning, stood at 42 degrees. 


For Fraser River.—The steamship Her- 
mann left New York, direct for Frazer River, 
on Monday night. She touches at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Valparaiso, and San Francisco, and 
takes out upwards of 600 passengers. 


Tue CoLiision or THE CunarD STEAMERS.— 
The steamer Arabia arrived at New York on 
the 20th inst. The Arabia was delayed on 
her passage in consequence of having come in 
collision with. the Europa off Cape Race, as 
already reported. The Arabia started her 
cutwater, stove a hole in her port bow, and 
damaged her port wheelhouse. She came the 
remainder of the voyage with one engine and 
wheel. 


Nationa ConvEeNTION or GRRUuANS.— We 
see it stated that extensive preparations are 
making in New York for a national conven- 
tion of Germans in that city, to be composed 
of delegates from the various German emigrant 
societies throughout the Union—the object 
being to urge th eenactment of laws fur the 
better protection of emigrants. The conven- 
tion is to commence on the first of October, 
and to continue for three or four days. 


Tae First IN THE UNITED 
States.—Ex-President Fillmore, in his speech 
at Niagara Falle, on the reception of the 
messages of the President and Queen, referred 
to the period when he was Chairman of tho 
Committee of Ways and Means in the House 
of Representatives—when Professor Morse 
sought aid from Congress to test the practi- 
cability of telegraphing. Mr. Fillmore made 
a favourable report for an appropriation of 
$30,000. It was received with derision by a 
large number of Congressmen, who scouted 
the idea of talking by telegraph, and offered 
all sorts of amendments designed to defeat 
the bill. The bill passed, and a line from 
Washington to Baltimore was soon ready for 
operation. The first despatch from Baltimore 
announced the nomination of Silas Wright for 
President, by the Democratic Convention then 
in session; the second despatch announced 
his declension. Mr. Fillmore remarked that 
Professor Morse was, like most men of genius, 
in advance of the age. He looked back with 
pleasure upon this incident in the early his- 
tory of telegraphic enterprise, and had ever 
since taken a great interest in their progress, 
and was most happy to be able to mingle his 
congratulations with the citizens of Niagara 
Falls upon the success of the great enterprise 
of modern times. 


Potice or Lonnon.—Aletter to the New 
York Express, speaking of the London Police, 
siys:—‘* They are bold men, perfectly fear- 
less, most of them of long experience, and 
ready at any moment to grapple with a rogue 
or rufian, I have seen them handle two or 
three fellows who were disposed to resist their 
authority in a way which was a caution to 


or four days, occasioned by 


don it is difficult to be beyond the sight or call 
of a policeman. As they are — durin 
good bebaviour, and are not subject to politi- 
cal change, and do not feel anxious about of- 
fending pot: house politicians, or hesitate to 
refuse to fraternize with drunken rowdies, they 
are doubly efficient, and are ever prompt in 
the discharge of duty. Their uniform is neat, 
to average six feet.” 
trast this with our city police under an 
and every administration. 


Waten Can ts raz Sarest?—At the late 
railroad accident at the Sanquoit bridge, the 
forward car went down; in the Erie railroad 
accident, the rear car went off the em!:ank- 
ment; and at the accident on the Housatonic 
railroad, the middle car was entirely destroyed. 


PoꝛsoxxD By Friction Marcurs.—A daugh- 
ter of Prescott and Helen M. Colby of Brad- 
ford, New Hampshire, two years old, died on 
Sunday morning last, after an Soe of three 
swallowing phos- 
phorus from matches. 


A Raitroap Train Tarown orr THE TRACK. 
—On Saturday night last an accident ocourre:d 
on the Ohio and Mississippi railroad, which 
resulted in the death of two persons, and the 
injury of several others. Some villain had 
spiked to the track, near Olney station, an 
iron railroad “chair,” and a wood train was 
thereby thrown off the track. Two Irishmen 
employed upon the train were killed, two 
others were badly injured, and five consider- 
ably bruised. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 14th of August, 
by the steamer Canada. Among the passengers on 
the Canada is General Williams, the Hero of Kars, 
on a visit to Nova Scotia. He was received there 
with demonstrations of delight. 

The London Times, in a leading article, favours 
the annexation of Mexico to the United States. 

There is an increased feeling of security engen- 
dered by news embraced in the three last East In- 
dia mails, and more confidence now prevails than 
at any previous period of the year. 

An arrival in England from the coast of Africa 
reports the capture of an American vessel called 
the Eliza Gibbs, with all the paraphernalia of a 
slaver on board. 

The Queen and Prince Albert had left England 
on a visit to Prussia. The German papers state 
the object of the visit ie to arrange the question of 
the regency, with a view to protect the iaterests of 
her diughter. 

The news of the laying of the Ocean Telegraph 
was forwarded by a Queen’s messenger from Lon- 
don to Victoria at Cherbourg, and reached her as 
she sat down to a royal banquet with Napoleon, on 
board the war ship Bretagne. ™ 

Rains have injured the French harvest, which 
will not be so good as has been expected. 

The Jews of London intend, it is said, to present 
to Lady John Russell a boudoir suite, consisting 
ofa table and four chaira, made of solid silver, as 
a mark of their sense of the obligation they owe to 
her husband. 

The Lord Mayor of London had determined to 
give a grand banquet on the first of September to 
the principal officials connected with the Atlantic 
telegraph. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
promised to attend. 

A le:ter from Warsaw says that a religious re- 
form has taken p'ace in the Russian government, 
which has limited the authority of the orthodox 
Greek clergy in certain matters, and suppressed 
some ridiculous ceremonies which had been intro- 
duced into the public worship. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The news of the successful landing of the Atlan- 
tic telegraph cable in Valentia Bay reached Dublin 
on the 4th, and Liverpool, London, and Paris on 
the Sth instant. In the cities of Great Britain the 
joy of the people at the satisfactory result of the 
great enterprise was intense, and much admiration 
was expressed for the originators and conductors 
of such a wonderful scientific achievement. The 
effect on the price of the stock in England was 
marvellous, shares having bounded, in one day, 
from a rate of between 81000 and $1500 on the 
$5000 to par, and even over. The first regular 
message from Trinity reached Valentia on the 
night of Monday, the 9th inst. The speed of its 
transmission is said to have been greater than that 
attained during the experiments made at Plymouth, 
and the currents apparently as strong. Favour- 
able reports as to the telegraph cable continued to 
be received from Valentia, and it was presuined 
that the American people were equally well 
posted in regard to its success. It was re- 
solved by the Directors of the company owning the 
steamship Great Eastern, to receive orders for her 
purchase or charter, and also to advertise her for 
sale at auction. In the meantime to raise mo- 
ney on mortgage. On the 2d. inst. two Roman 


Catholic monks were arrested as vagrants in Liver- 


pool. They represented that they came from 
Drogheda, Ireland, and were on their way to a 
convent at Loretto, Pennsylvania, and having been 
robbed on their journey, were obliged to seek as- 
sistance. They were committed. The London 
Times reiterates its objections to the Cherbourg 
demonstration, and argues that defensive opera- 
tions on the part of England are absolutely neces- 
sary. Although all parties throughout England 
have become converts to the belief that the recent 
military demonstrations in Cherbourg, and gene- 
rally throughout France, have a serious political 
significance, no special anxiety is occasioned, 
there being an assurance of adequate precautions 
on the part of the British Government. 

Riots had occurred in Kilkenny, Ireland, in con- 
sequence of the opposition by the harvest labourers 
against the various agricd}tural machines. Tran- 
quility had, however, been restored by the inter- 
ference of the military. 


FRANCE. 


The French papers teem with accounts of the 
Cherbourg fetes. Queen Victoria met the Emperor 
and Empress of France at Cherbourg on the 5th 
inst. On the 4th inst. his Majesty, addressing the 
Mayor of Cherbourg, said :—‘* [ am happy to have 
finished the work of Louis XVI., and to inaugurate 
in a time of peace the port which was so actively 
commenced in a time of war.““ Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort were entertained at dinner by 
the Emperor of the French, on board the line-of- 
battle ship Le Britagne. The Emperor, in pro- 

osing the health of her Majesty and the royal fami- 
y of England, made a speech, in which he said: 
6 J am happy to be enabled to express the senti- 
ments by which I am actuated, upon this occasion 
of the Queen’s visit to Cherbourg. The facts do, 
indeed, speak fur themselves, and prove that the 
hostile passions which were excited by some un- 
fortunate incidents, have never been able to alter 
the friendship which exists between the two coun- 
tries, of the desire of the people to remain at peace. 
I have, therefore, the fond hope that, if any at- 
tempts were made to revive again the rancours of a 
former period, such attempt would be foiled by 
the good sense of the public, as the waves are bal- 
fled by yonder breakwater, which, at this moment, 
serves to protect the squadrons of both empires 
against the violence of the sea.“ 

The Prince Consort, on behalf of her Majesty, 
responded to the toast, in doing which he said :— 
‘¢ The Queen is most sensible of the words we have 
just heard, which will forever be dear toher. The 
Queen is doubly happy in having an opportunity, 
by her presence here, to join together, as closely 
as possible, the ties of friendship which exist be- 
tween the two nations. That friendship has their 
mutual prosperity for its basis, and the blessing of 
Heaven will not be wanting to confirm it.“? 

The fetes terminated on the 8th inst., with the 
inauguration of the etatue of Napoleon I. The Em- 
peror delivered a pacific speech on the occasion, 
saying it appeared to be part of his destiny to ac- 
complish by peace the great designs conceived dur- 
ing war. He said the Government would not wage 
war except in defence of the national honour and 
the great interests of the people of Europe. The 
Emperor had ordered a pyramid of granite to be 
erected · at the head of the new dock, to commemo- 
rate Queen Victoria’s visit. 

The Cherbourg Works, the completion of which 
the French and English monarchs have just cele- 
brated, are marvels of engineering skill. The 
breakwater is 12,000 feet long between the arms 
which enclose Cherbourg roads. At the bottom of 
the water, averaging about 35 feet, its base is 310 
feet, in breadth, while it rises to the height of 22 
feet above low-water mark, with a top-width of 103 
feet. The great basin will have capacity for con- 
taining twenty ships-of-the-Jine. There are two 
other basins, with room each for ten ships-of-the- 
line. Vast magazines line the banke, and work- 
shops of every character for constructing and fitting 
out ships of war. Every rock in the roadstead is a 
fortress, and the breakwater bristles with batteries. 
A great semi circular fortress faces the sea. The 
works are guarded by twenty forts and redoubts, 
and an amount of cannon never before united for 
the defence of one place. Military engineers pro- 
nounce Cherbourg impregnable. 

The men arrested at St. Ktienne on suspicion of 
being engaged in the manufacture of shells for the 
assassination of the Emperor, are to be transported 
furthwith, without trial. 


SPAIN. 

It appears certain that the Cortes will be die- 
solved on the return of the Queen of Spain to Mad- 
rid, and that the state of siege will be raised in 
all the provinces where it now exists. Fresh nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the Spanish and Mexi- 
can dispute will shortly commence. 


AUSTRIA. 3 

It is stated that there is an improved understand- 
ing between Austria and Russia. A report prevails 
that the Revolutionary Committee of London have 
circulated, by post, numerous circulars in the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, inciting to insurrection. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A curious mistake occurred in the election re- 
turns for the Presidency of the federal Republic of 
Switzerland. In consequence of a clerical error, 
the wrong man was placed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment for a space of twenty-four hours, but when 
the mistake had been detected he resigned his dig- 
nity to the lawful possessor. The temporary lessee 
of the Presidency was M. Frey-Herose. The genu- 
ine President is M. Staemnell. 


RUSSIA. 


It is again reported that the American company 
have failed to raise the Russian vessels sunk at Se- 
bastopol. Only one vessel has been raised—a 
Turkish steamer, which was 80 rotted as to be 


worthless, 
TURKEY. 
The English and French (:overnments had de- 


cided on the prosecutiva of the assassins at Djiida, | 


ng the streets of Lon- 


to be permanent. 


out 
A panic preva 

stantinople, both Musselmen and Christians being 
in mutual fear of each other. The Sultan, ia order 
to show his confideace, had gone on a visit to 
Smyrna. A plot for the massacre of Christians had 
deen discovered at Smyrna. Those who were 


the re- 


spective at Con- 


found guilty in being coanected with the plot, were 
sent to Constantinople. Symptome of a aniversal 
rising of Islam againet the Christians were daily be- 
comiag more serioes. A terrible massacre had 
occurred at Gaza, and another was threatened at 
Alexandria. It was stated that the Montenegrins 
had assailed the town of Kolaschin and hilled a 
thousand inhabitants, who, confiding in the armie- 
tice, were unarmed. The womea and children 
were carried iato captivity. 


PERSIA. 


A dispatch has arrived from Teheran, announe- 
ing the death of the heir to the throne of Persia. 
Amicable relations had been renewed between 
Persia and Turkey, through the friendly offices o. 


Eugland. 
INDIA. 
The India mail had arrived at Alexandria with 
Calcutta dates to the 4th of July, and Madras dates 
to the 10th. 


No military movements of importance | 


had been made since last advices. Notwithstand- | 


ing the momentary triumphs of the British army in 


the Peninsula, the restoration of confidence is very 


far from complete, and a number of Sepoys had 
fallen victims to popular apprehension in Bengal. 


CHINA. 

China Mail states that the interview with the 
new Commissioner was to take place on the 7th of 
June, which will decide the question of peace or 
war. Official despatches, it is said, have reached 
Paris, from which it is concluded that China desires 
peace. When the despatches left, it was expect- 
ed that terms of peace would be offered, accom- 

wee with permission to establish embassies at 
ekin. 

Dates from Hong Kong to the 23d of June had 
been received. The British and French gunboats 
had advanced up the river Peiho as far ae Tieo-sia, 
without opposition, and commanded both the river 
and the Great Canal. The American and Russian 
fleets had followed the allies up the river. A Man- 
darin of high rank, said to be the second officer of 
the Empire, had arrived from Pekin as a special 
commissioner to negotiate. This may be ragarded 
as an indication that the Chinese Emperor is at last 
coming to his senses. 

Pekin, which the Allies talk of taking, is twelve 
miles from the river. The land force the Allies 
possess is too small to venture that march in face 
of the larger force assembled to contest the way. 
It is likely, therefore, that the taking of the im- 
perial city will be delayed for some time. The 
European Commissioners do not appear disposed 
to listen to any more palavar from the Chinese, as 
they cut short Mr. Reed’s negotiations by the late 
attack on the Peiho forts, as they believed the 
talk was only to gain time to make the ingress to 
Pekin the more difficult. 


MARRIED 


In West Arch Street Presbyterian Charch, on 
Tuesday, 24th inst., by the Rev. J. Edwards, D.D, 
the Rev. John Hunter to Mrs. Rosa M. Peraiz, 
both of Jackson, Mississippi. 

In Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 18th inst., 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Creigh, Mr. R. Cresswetu 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Ann Resecca, daughter 
of James Lowe, Esq., of Mercersburg. 

On the 10th inst., by the Rev. James Cameron, 
Mr. James T.Connet of Canton, Illinois, to Miss 
Ecizaseta M. Love of Peoria county, Illinois. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. David Magie, 
the Rev. Frank Cuanpcer of Freehold, New Jer- 
sey, to Miss Annie, daughter of Mr. Joh Hamit- 
ton of Williamsburgh, New York. 


At Phillipsburg, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 17th 
inst, by the Rev. Dr. David Magie of Elizabeth, 
the Rev. J. E. Mirren of Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Fanny G. Davis, daughter of Dr. 
Charles Davis of Phillipsburg. 

On the 12th inst., at Newark, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Paut J. WHiTE to Miss 
SARA L. Escu. Also Mr. James E. WIr to 
Miss Jane E. GagaTREAD. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 17th inst., in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, the Rev. EDWARD HARRISON MAY, 
late Secretary of the Seaman’s Friend Society in 
Philadelphia, and formerly pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Twenty. first street, New York. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., aged 


eleven months, ANNIE M., daughter of Mr. AU- 


GUSTUS H. and Mrs. ANNIE M. RAIGUEL. 


Died, in Fannettsburg, Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 17th inst., ROBERTA BELL, 
daughter of ROBERT W.and ISABEL McALLEN, 
aged five months. Not lost, but gone before.“? 


Died, on Tuesday, 17th inst., in Lancaster coun- 
ty, Penasylvania, JOHN WHITESIDE, son of the 
Rev. G. and H. E. VAN ARTSDALEN, aged fif- 
teen months. 

Died, at Schellsburg, Pennsylvania, July 30th, in 
the twenty-seventh year of her age, Mrs. JEMIMA 
WILLIAMS, wife of the Rev. Daniel Williams. 
Taus has passed from earth as true, as humble, as 
cheerful, as exemplary a young Christian lady as 
the writer ever knew. Many a tear will be shed by 
those who have known her at Palmyra, Ohio, at 
Allegheny, West Newton, and Schellsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. She died in faith. The heart of her hus- 
band did trust safely in her. A woman that fear- 
eth the Lord, she shall be praised. W. 8. P. 

Died, at Oxford, Chester county, Penasylvania, 
on 31st ult. EBENEZER V. DICKEY, M.D. in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, leaving a widow and 
three children. He was the youngest son of the 
late Rev. Ebenezer Dickey, D. D. of the same place. 
He died in the house in which he was born, and 
in which his father died. The death of Dr. Dickey, 
though comparatively a young man, makes no ordi- 
nary breach in his county. His cheerful disposi- 
tion, sympathy for the suffering, consideration for 
the condition of others, and energy of character; 
the strong confidence which the community had in 
his judgment, his strict integrity, the interest which 
he took in every public improvement, with his con- 
stant kindness, opened a way to the hearts of all 
who knew him; and though as decided in his opin- 
ions as he was earnest in accomplishing his pur- 
poses, he had their confidence and good will. In 
nis own family he was all that such qualities could 
constitute. In the ninth year of his age his father 
died. On his death-bed he laid his hand on his 
head and said, God bless you, my son, and make 
you a good boy.*? That dying benediction was a 
watchword during his life. On his own death-bed, 
with deep feeling, he spoke of the impression it had 
made upon him, and that from the time it was ut- 
tered until then, it had been his prayer that his 
parent’s prayers might be answered in him. In his 
fifteenth year he united with the church to which 
his father and eldest brother had ministered. His 
Christian character was decided. While in his 
practice as physician, many a patient found him a 
spiritual counsellor, commending them at a throne 
of grace to the Great Physician. When afterwards 
engaged as the President of the Central Railroad 
Company, as delegate from his county to the Le- 
gislature, and in positions and associations of pecu- 
jiar temptation, he retained his steadfastness, and 
maintained his Christian integrity without suspicion. 
In the winter of 1856 an attack of rheumatism, from 
a severe cold, affected his heart, which threstened 
In 1857 he visited Europe, hop- 
ing that a sea-voyage and change of climate might 
benefit him. He returned little benefitted, and 
suffered severely at times, from which he was in 
some measure relieved. About the middle of July 
his last attack came on. It was accompanied with 
intense agony. No complaint or murmur escaped 
his lips. He said, God had been very good and 
kind to him.?? When his friends prayed for him 
he said, „Don't pray so much for my life, as that 
I may be fitted for heaven.” 
solicitous about my recovery.“ I am in God's 
hands, who will do what is right; and I am resign- 
ed to his will. ' His faith and confidence in Christ 
was without wavering. “ He knew that he had 
believed in Christ. He was his all in all. He is 
my Saviour. For some time before his death there 
was an increasing fervour in his devotions observed 
by his friends; but little did they apprehend that 
it was the stirring up ofthat spirit that was so soon 
to take its flight. His Heavenly Father was gradu- 
ally sundering the chords that were holding it here; 
but not until the Jast tie was being broken did the 
reality of the change coming force itself upon his 
friends. Let God be praised for his life, and for 
the hope in his death. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the nnme of the 
Lord.“ Communicat ed. 

Died, on the 10th inst., at Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, ROBERT SMITH, Esq., in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. Though not extensively known in 
the Church, Mr. Smith occupied an enviable place 
in the estimation, not only of those with whom he 
was connected by the ties of relationship, but of all 
with whom he was associated either in the depart- 
ments of business, or in the intercourse of society. 
Had he, in the providence of God, been permitted 
to gratify the desire which swayed the maturity of 
his powers, his might have been a larger field, and 
a more conspicuous position for usefulness, but 
hardly a life of greater purity and fidelity. He had 
enjoyed the advantages ofa liberal education; had 
been graduated, with nigh honour, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; had studied law with the 
late Jared Ingersoll, and was engaged in the prac- 
tice of the law, when he came deliberately and 
prayerfully to the conclusion that it was his duty to 
devote himself to God’s especial service in the 
work of the ministry of reconciliation. Accord- 
ingly, though late in life, he entered the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton; and after spending the 
requisite time in preparatory study, he was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the 3 of Phila- 
delphia in 1829. It was the Lord's will, however, 
that he should never be ordained. His health had 
become too much enfeebled to admit of his assum- 
ing a pastoral charge with any prospect of either 
usefulness to a congregation, or comfort to him- 
self, while the circumstances in which he was 
placed, rendered it imperiously necessary that he 
should engage in some secular employment. Still, 
he never lost his interest in the work of the min- 
istry, much less his attachment to the doctrines, 
order, and discipline of the Church. Alive to 
every good word and work, he took an especial 
interest in the welfare of those whose religious 
instruction had been at that time comparatively 
overlooked. He officiated, from time to time, at 
the House of Reſuge,“ and the Widow’s 
Home; and sedulously availed himself of such 
opportunities as occurred for visiting the sick and 
the afflicted. We are reminded, also, that for 
some time he was Treasurer of the General Assem- 
bly; and for many yeare—nearly a quarter of a 
century—a ru'ing elder of the Second Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia. In this relation he was 
probably the most useful, though whatever the 
duties that devolved upon him in the different 


relations which he sustained, all were discharged | 


with conscientious order and diligence. In the 
early culture of his mind he had devoted particular 
attention to the classics, and th's at once enlarged 


‘¢ have ceased to be 


neighbourhood of his native place, near Hage 


ie remarkable, t the later of hie 
life he would cceasionally torn to the 
studies of bie youth as his favourite means of 
mental recreation. But in this t hie con- 


scientiousness was as marked as in other relations ; 
fond az he was of such studies, they were 
never allowed to interfere with the daily routine 
of life’s duties. Hig sense of responsibility wae the 
one controlling element of hie life; now doing the 
will of God without reluctance or remissness, ROW 
suffering the will of God without a murmuring word 
or an impatient action; amid life’s toile-and trials 
holding on the quiet, even tenor of hie way, neither 
unduly excited nor anduly de 1 lacking 
back oe the way ia which the had led bim 
with a thankfal heart, and forward with the sereni- 
ty of a holy trust. Strong in faith, he walked hum- 
bly with God. Calmly — 2 on God’s gracioue 
word of promise, his was peace. Having 
served his generation by the will of God, he fell 
asleep in the hope of a glorious resurrection; thus 
leaving to her with whom he had 80 long sojourned 
in sweet companionship, the purest coneolation in 
his death; to his sons and daughters whom he was 
spared to train up for duty and usefulness, the in- 
heritance of a father’s spotiess name and Christian 
example; and to the church which he so long 
served, the memory ofa goodman. RN. W. D. 

Departed this life, at Asheville, North Carolina, on 
the 13th inst., Mrs. CLARA E CHAPMAN, wite of 
Rev. Robert Heut Chapman, D. D., in the furty-sixth 
year of her age. As wife, mother, mistress, friend, 
she well fulfilled all of life’s duties, shedding upon 
them the richest offerings of Christian affection. 
Her piety was humble, unpretending, distrustful of 
self, and ever retiring, but burmed with a steady 
flame, and grew clearer and brighter to the last. 
Her sick chamber, though the scene of intense 
suffering, was cheered by hallowed influences, and 
even joyous; and her dying bed, through divine 
grace, was made the place of richest Christian tri- 
umph. In full possession of all her faculties to the 
last, she calmly bade her kindred, servants, friends, 
farewell; taking them by the hand, and calling 
them by name, ehe severally directed them to a 
higher and holier home—then eweetly passed away, 
exclaiming, ‘* Precious Saviour! my trust is in 
thee.”? It was the express request of the deceased 
that the notice of her death should be brief. Na- 
thing,“ she said, need be expressed therewith 
but that I write myself a sinner saved of grace, and 
that I died in peace, trusting in Jesus Christ. 
Communicated. 

Died, near the city of Peoria, Illinois, on the 
4th inst., after a short iliness, Mr. ENR 
SCHNEBLY, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
leaving a widow and a large family of children to 
deplore the loss of'a very kind husband and affec- 
tionate father. His early life was spent in the 
rse 
town, Maryland, where he joined the church under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Kellar, more than 
forty years ago, and from there emigrated to Illi- 
nois in 1835, and settled on the place where he 
died. He joined the First Presbyterian Church of 
Peoria, and in 1840 was elected a ruling elder, in 
which office he continued until his death, enjoying 
the confidence of his pastor and associates in the 
eldership as to his piety and faithfulness. His seat 
in the sanctuary was seldom vacant,and he made 
it a point generally to be present at the opening of 
the Sabbath-school, which took place an hour 
before the commencement of the church services. 
During his illness his mental faculties remained in 
their full vigour. The day before his death, he 
said to the writer, That he had full confidence of 
acceptance with God through the merit and inter- 
cession of the blessed Redeemer, in whom he 
trusted, and had long endeavoured to serve. Two 
or three hours before his death he joined with those 
around him in singing, with a clear and distinct 
voice throughout, the well known hymn, ‘* When I 
can read my title clear,“ &c. Thus has passed 
away a good man, with a comfortable hope of a 
blessed immortality, in a full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season.’ M. 


NOTICES 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Rev. Dr. Leyburn will preach in the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Wadeworth’s) 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) merning, 29th 
inst. Service at half-past ten o’clock. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET 
CHURCHES.—The Rev. Dr. Edwards, of the West 
Arch Street Church, will preach to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) Morning, 29th inst., at half. past ten o’clock, 
in the Seventh Church; and in the Evening at 
eight o’clock, in the West Arch Street Church, 
Philadelphia. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
The University Place Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Potts pastor, will be open regularly each 
Sabbath, at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four 
o’clock, P.M. Services by the Rev. Dr. Ferris. 

— — 

RUTGERS AND MARKET STREET 
CHURCH ES.—The Market Street and the Rutgers 
Street Churches, New York, will worship together 
to-morrow. Sabbath, 29th inst. in the Market Street 
Church. The pulpit will be supplied by the Rev. 
Henry C. Alexander. Services at half-past ten 
o’clock, A.M. and at a quarter to eight, P. M. 

— 


THE MARINERS’ CHURCH. — Corner of Madi- 
son and Cutharine Streets, New York.—Divine ser- 
viee will be continued every Sabbath morning and 
evening through the summer. Preaching by the 
pastor, Rev. Charles J. Jones, formerly a sailor. 
Seats free. L. P. Husparp, 

Secretary New York Port Society. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Westminster Church, Twenty-second street be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New York, the 
Rev. Dr. McCartee, pastor, will re-open for pub- 
lic worship to-morrow, {Sabbath,) 29th inst. Ser- 
vices at half-past ten o’cluck, A. M, and at four 
o’clock, P. M. 

YORKVILLE CHURCH.— The Yorkville Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, desires to ac- 
knowledge the gift of a handsome clock for their 
new house of worship in Eighty-sixth street, from 
John Sherry, Esq., of Oakland Works, Sag Har- 
bour, Long 


— 


THURSDAY PRAYER MEETING.—The next 
weekly Union Prayer-meeting will be held on 
Thursday next, September 2d, at four o’clock, P.M., 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Seventh street 
near Arch, Philadelphia. 


—— 


MINISTERIAL UNION.— The Ministerial Chris- 
tian Union of Philadelphia will hold its next meet - 
ing on Tuesday, September 7th, at ten o’clock, 
A. M., in the Union Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on Fourth street, below Arch, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—Tte 
monthly meetings of the members and friends of the 
New York City Tract Society will be held at the 
Chapel of the Theological Seminary, No. 9 Univer- 
sity Place, New York, on Monday the 30th inst. 
There will be a mee‘ing at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, for prayer, praise and exhortation; and at 
eight o’clock in the evening, the Board will hold 
a meeting for the reception of reports and the tran- 
saction of other business. Both of these meetings 
will be public, and attendance is very respectfully 
requested. Isaac ORCHARD, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Lexington will meet at Hebron Church 
on Wednesday, September 15th, at twelve o’clock, 
M. WILLIAM Brown, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSCALOOSA.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuscaloosa will 
be held at Bethesda church, Pickens county, Ala- 
bama, on Thursday, September 30th, at eleven 


o’clock, A. M. 
C. A. SrrLLu Ax, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — Th® 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna is to be in the church of Meshoppen, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday, the 3ist inst., at half-past 
two o’clock, P. M. Session Records are to be pre- 
sented for examination. 

Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winchester will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in the Mount Zion church at Petersburg, Hardy 
county, Virginia, on Thursday, the 16th day of 
September, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

J. R. Granan, Stated Clerk, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST.—By the Constitution ef the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary for the North-west, the Board 


of Directors is required to meet prior to the annual 


meeting of the several Synods. The Board is 
therefore called to meet in the city of Chicago, 
Illinois, on Tuesday the 14th day of September, at 
nine o’clock, A. M. at No. 19 Portland Block. A 
full attendance is requested. 

S. T. Witson, Pres. Board. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Exercises of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, will be resumed on the first 
Thursday of September next. The Introdactory 
Lecture this year will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Hodge. The vacant rooms of the Seminary edifice 
will be assigned the first day of the Session. These 
are now all furnished, without cost to the student; 
and such as fail to obtain rooms in the Seminary 
buildings will have other rooms provided for them 
by the Steward, without charge. Arrangements 
are now made to reduce the whole necessary ex- 
pense of the student, exclusive of clothing and 
travel, to $100 for the Seminary year. It is desir- 
able that students come as promptly as possible, and 
come without calculating on any vacation or re- 
mission of studies during the term, now thirty-four 
weeks. 

The Professors engage the attendance of the stu- 
dents every day—week-day and Sabbath—preach- 
ing in rotation on Sabbath morning in the Chapel, 
and holding a conference at half-past three o’clock, 
P. M. in the Oratory. Extemporaneous speaking is 
constantly practised, and no manuscript is allowed 
in the Oratory; but sermens fully written out are 
submitted regularly for criticism in the Class-room. 

There is a Gymnasium on the ground, well far- 
nished for exercise at all seasons, and in all kinds 
of weather. There is access, also without charge, 
to the Lectures of the College, where eminent 
Christian philosophers, in physical and metsphysi- 
cal science, supply a complete department for the 
8 of science and religion, so important at 

© present day. 

‘And lam — to say. that no worthy stu- 
dent who comes pre to take & regular eoarse 
in this Seminary, will be allowed to fail for want of 


relieve necessities incurred. by the ordi- 
demande of the lastitution. 


day 
PHILIP 8. CAFFREY, Steward. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— The 
Scesion of the Union Theological Semisary, Prince 
Edward county, Virginia, begine on the second 
Monday (18th) of September next, at twelve o’ciock, 
M. Students ave urged 
jag, ae — — of 
osecuted from the first day. The ma 
reached by daily — miles) from — 
ks Richmond and Den- 
ville, Petersburg a nel barg, dy the 
and Danville Railroade. Teldded 
rooms are without charge; board’ 9d per month; 
washing 61; wood $2 percerd, Te thase 
further particulars, catalogues will be gent on 


icati R. L. Dann, Clerk of Faculty, . 


COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ART. 
The exercises of this Iastitution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and ae it is 
notin immediate connection with the General As- 


It ie furnished with a large W with convenient 
full e 
e 


y embraces the usual period 
of three years, and ie distributed among four Pro- 
fessors and Tutor. I. Biblical Criticism aad Exe- 
gesis, George Howe, D.D. 2. Pastoral Theology, 
W. Leland, D.D. 3. Systematic Theology, 
James H. Thoruwell, D.D., LL.D. 4. Church Gov- 
ernment and History, John B. Adger,D.D, 6. Te- 
tor of Hebrew and Oriental Lasgusges, | 


Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary le ha in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, board 
and washing can be obtained at from 68 to $10 a 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
students is $200 a year. The Seminary term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Mon- 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May. 

Cc. R. BR CE, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 


12 OF 1868,—Juat 12 in five vol- 
umes, quarto, a new and beautiful edition of 
SCOTT’S COMMENTARY, 


Containing the Old and New Testaments according 
to the authorized version, with Explanatory Notes, 
Practical Observations, and Copious Marginal Ref- 
erences Arranged for Family and Private Reading, 
and adapted to the wants of Sabbath-schoo! Teach 
ers and Bible Classes. To which are added a Con- 
. numerous useful Tables, and a Family 
ecord. | 


In fall sheep binding. 91.50 
In half calf, marble edges, 15.00 
The admirable arrangement and superior charac- 
ter of this Commentary are too well known and ad- 
mitted to require any commendation; but attention 
may be called to this edition of the work as being 
more desirable in many respects than any other 
now published, The type is /arge, clear, and bold, 
the paper white, and the binding durable. 
Congregations, when ordering a number of e 
will be supplied on liberal terme. Published by © 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
aug 28—St 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ATHEMATICAL AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
—The undersigned, a Graduate of Williams’ 
College, will open, on the second Monday of Sep- 
tember next, a School for the thorough instruction 
of a limited number of boys, to be wholly ander his 
, supervision. The branches taught will 
e, to those preparing for commercial life, such as 
are usually included in an English education, 
and to those fitting for College, the necessary math- 
ematical and classical studies. 

Tuition, 880 per annum, payable in November 
and April. 

Application may be made at the residence of the 
subscriber’s father, No. 903 Clinton street, Phila- 
delphia, or between the hours of nine and ten 
o’clock, A.M., at the School-room, south-west 
corner of Ninth and George streets, Philadelphia. 

aug 28—317 SAMUEL M. CLEVELAND. 


RCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The Ninth Session will commence 
on Monday, September 6th, 1858. For Circulars, 
apply at 1345 Arch street, one door East of Broad, 
Philadelphia. Miss L. M. BROWN, Principal. 
Rererences.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, D. D., Rev. Richard D. Hal!, Hon. 
Joel Jones, Rev. James M. Crowell, Professor John 
8. Hart, Rev. Luther E. Albert, Rev. Thomas 8. 
Malcom, Isaac Elliott, Esq., Joseph M. Thomas, 
„ D. F. Condie, M.D., Marshall Hill, Eeq., 
Clem Tingley, Esq. aug 28—4t 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No. 
1104 Market street, Philadelphia.—The duties 

of this Institution will be resumed on Wednesday, 
September Ist, at nine o’clock, A.M. Cards of 
Terms may be obtained at the store of Messrs, 
Martien, No. 608 Chestnut street, and at the Acad- 


emy. 
WILLIAM R. McADAM, A.M., Principal. 
aug 21—6¢t 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE—Dean street, below 
Locust, Philadelphia.—The duties of the Clas- 
sical Institute will be resumed on Monday, Au- 
gust 30th. J. W. FAIRES, A.M , Principal. 
aug 28—4t 7 


ISSES TATEM’S SCHOOL.—The Misses Ta- 
tem, No. 712 Pine street, Philadelphia, will 
open their School on Wednesday, Scpiember let. 
aug 28—2* 


EACHER.—Wanted, by a College graduate and 
Teacher of experience, a situation as Teacher 
of the Classics and Mathematics, or as Principal of 
an Academy. No objection to go South. Refer- 
ences and testimonials given and required. Ad- 
dress 1 EDWA 
ontgome range county, New 0 
aug 28— 27 gomery, ge 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.— The 
fourteenth year of the Classical and English 

School of H. D. Grecory, A. M., No. 1108 Market 
street, Philadelphia, will open on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Terms—$30 per term of five months. Hours 
from nine o’clock, A. M., to two o’clock, P. M. 

aug 28—6:* 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A well educated 
Lady, who can teach the usual branches of 
English education, with Music, Drawing, and 
French, is desired in a family residing near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. One who has had some experience in 
teaching will be preferred. Other particulars will 
be made known by addressing a line to“ E. D. 
M., at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. aug 28—3t 
FEMALE SEMINARY—Chester, Del- 
aware county, Pennsylvania.— Rev. Gone 
Hoop, Principal.—The Fall Session of this Institu- 
tion will begin on Monday, October 2d, 1858, aud 
continue twelve weeks. 
0 Terms—For Boarding and Tuition, per Session, 
44. 
The School is supplied with six efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces all branches usually taught in the best 
Female Schools, while the pupils are received and 
cared for as children. . 
For Catalogues, or further information, inquire 
of the Principal. 


delphia; Rev. James W. Dale, Media, Pennsyl- 

vania; Rev. A. W. Sproull, Chester, Pennsylvania; 

Rev. A. D. White, Trenton, New Jersey; Albert 

J. Fassitt, Esq., Berlin, Maryland. 
aug 28—8t* 


SSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM.— 

By Peter Bayne, author of The Christian Life, 

Social and Individual. Second Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Contents.—1. Charles Kingsley. 2. Lord Ma- 
caulay. 3. Sir Archibald Allison. 4. Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Na- 
poleon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilization. 
9. The Modern University. 10. The Pulpit and 
the Press. 

There is a wide circle of American readers who 
have learned to admire Mr. Bayne’s style in his 
famous work on The Christian Liſe,“ and who 
will eagerly peruse this collection of his minor es- 
says.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

The truthfulness, judgment, and poetic beauty 
with which each subject is treated, renders the 


fascinating productions that has for a long time 
appeared before the public.—Correspondent Boston 
Transcript. 

The author of these essays bas gained a marked 
place among the writers of the day. .... . There 
is not one of them which will not well repay peru - 
sal.— New York Courier and Enquirer. 

The essay on Plato is worth more than the cost 
of the book.—Pr 


Just published by 
_ GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 28—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Piain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, 
and Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 
manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 
lish, French, and American, of the neateat styles, 

furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

0. ce bi 

aug 28—4t® 


UPERIOR FAMILY COAL.—The best quali- 
ties always on hand, well prepared, and kept 
under cover expressly for Family uee. amers 
of either Lehigh or other Coals are respectfully 
invited to — ue a call before purchasing their 
supplies, — prepared to furnish 
clean, pure, articie. 
— the Post Office or Diepatch Post, 
directed either to the Yard, South-east corner of 
Broad and — oy — or to Ne. 330 Wal- 
et, promptly atteo to. 
' South-east corner Broad and Callowhill Streets, 
aug 7—3t Philadelphia. 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—Januzs 

S. Eat & Son, invite attention to the very 

extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 
store, suitable for every position and of al! sizes. 

Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 

Square, Cornices; Tables, Brackets, Console, &c., 


Banner. 


at unequalled prices. 
The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in stock. 
articular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. frames for 
Miniatures, Portraits, &e. 
| ARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestaat street, Philadelphia. 
june 


References.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Phila- 
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week or two since we noticed the History of 


Richard the Second by the same band, end the pre- 


pent volume is uniform with it. Thie whole histo- 


Meal series.for the use of young readers is skilfully 
written, -handeomely printed, and tastefully embel- 
ished, We recommend our juvenile friends to in- 
Manotas or Racnzt. By Madame De B—. 
— 1868, Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 


new Worlds as the gteat trugedienne. Born in 


melancholy cumment on her irretigious career, She 
has, however, found « congenial biographer. 
‘Tas tas Worn; or, Geology for Bible 
Students, By 8. R. Pattioon, F. G. 8. Phila- 
1858, Lindsay § Blukiston. 12mo. 
pp. 109. é 

An epitome of the facts and deductions of geology, 
written in a very agreeable and popular style. The 
‘author adopta the common theories of geologists 


of man, the partial extent of the Noetic deluge, &c., 
we are not prepared, from present known 
Mata, ta adopt; but instead of placing these theories 
in opposition to Scripture testimony, he attempts to 
reconcile them. It is et least pleasant to see so 
‘reverential and religious a spirit pervading the book, 
“which is- not common with our dogmatic and im- 
porious geologists. 
‘Tas Hreroarcat Comranron, with Geogrephical 
and Historical Notes, containing the Chronology 
the United States from 1492 to 1857,&e. By 
A. ©. Webb, Principal of Zane Street Grammar 
School, Phi Fourth Edition. Phila- 
delphia, 1658, E. C. 4 J. Biddle. 12mo. pp. 
—— ee I.) 104, (Part II.) 82. 
Ons of our excellent public school eompends, 
‘containing a summary bistory of the United States, 
prepared by @ practical teacher, and well adapted as 
text-book. 


Tas Faasxtuw Grose Marvat; an Aid to the 
Study of Geography and Astronomy, with the 
es of Artificial Globes. Troy, New York, 1858, 

Moore & Nims. Square form, pp. 74. 

An ‘elementary book on geography and astrono- 
my, with general information on the subjects treat- 
ed, and illustrated by numerous problems to be 
worked out on the artificial terrestrial and celestial 
globes. A good school book. 


Tas Conrrssion oF Parra 


Oatrecatens 1x Presbyterian Board 


‘of Publication. 18mo. pp. 468. 

Tbe Board has performed a good work in provid- 
ing auch a book for our German population, although 
it is not likely to prove remunerating in a pecuniary 
point of view. It has been prepared by a competent 
German scholer, who is a Presbyterian minister, and 
is well printed. It should be widely circulated 
among the numerous class of our citizens for whose 
benefit it is designed, and this can only be done ef- 
fectually by generous Presbyterians who shall make 
special donations for the purpose. 


or Jostra Conve, Model Man. By 
the author of «Means and End,” &c. New York, 
. 1958, Harper & Brothers, \8mo. pp. 200. 
Joseph Curtis of New York, was of Quaker ori- 
gin, and of the Hicksite section. He was usually 
an ‘attendant at the Unitarian Church. He was 
characterized by a temper of mildness and concilia- 
tion, and by unusual devotion to various benevolent 
enterprises. Many things in his life were to be 
adinired, but from this memoir we cannot learn that 


he had any just views of the gospel and its plan of 


salvation. He was a model moralist, but not a 
model Christian. 

ann Maxvractures. A Hand- 
hook exhibiting the Development, Variety, and 
Statistics of the Manufacturing Industry of Phila- 
delphia in 1857. Together with Sketches of 
remarkable Manufactories, and a list of Articles 
now made in Philadelphia. By Edwin T. Freed- 
ley, Author of a “Practical Treatise on Busi- 
ness,” &c. Philadelphia, 1858, Edward Young. 
mo. pp. 490. 

Very few comparatively of the inhabitants of the 
quiet city of Philadelphia are fully aware of the 
high occupied by their city in manufac- 
tures. The numbet and extent of the factories, the 
vast capital employed, the variety of useful articles 
produced, are by no means familiar to most resi- 
dents and foreigners, and such a thorough book as 


that of Mr. Freedley's, wae necessary to collect, 
arrange, and publish details, for the purpose of 


communicating such information. Some well exe- 
cuted engravings illustrate the volume, and we only 
regret they were not quadrupled. ‘The book must 
be useful at home and abroad. 


oy Exctaxn. By 
Henry Thomas Buckle. Vol. I. From the se- 
cond London edition, to which is added an Al- 

Index. New York, 1858, D. Appleton 

§ Co. 6%. pp. 677. 

While there are evidences of scholarship and 
extensive reading in Mr. Buckle's firet volume, there 
are, we are sorry to say, equally strong evidence of 
religious skepticism. Thus much we learn from a 
very superficial examination of it, and we shall say 
no more until we have opportunity for going into 
it more thoroughly. 

Tax Revetatiox or Jent run Divine; or, A new 
ei: of the Apocalypse, Corroborated by Dan- 
iel and other Prophets. By Samuel R. Ralston. 

Philadelphia, 1858, Smith, English & Co. 8vo. 

208, 


PP- 

We have, for some years back, adopted the rule 
rather to announce such works than to criticise 
them. So many explanations of the Apocalypse 
have appeared, and the keys of interpretation have 
heen 80 different, that no short notice would suffice 
to express an intelligent opinion, and therefore we 
leave our readers to form their own opinion. Should 
we ever settle all the difficulties in eur own mind 
respecting this difficult portion of Scripture, we 
shall give notice of it. In the mean time, we 
should judge Mr. Ralston’s book as worthy of a 
careful consideration. 


Sraun vr ron Jesus. A Christian Ballad; with 
Notes, Illustrations, and Music, and a few addi- 
tional Poems by the same author. Philadelphia, 


1858, T. H. Stockton. I Amo. pp. 48. 
This ie a graceful little volume, and very prettily 
got up. Bach verse of the 


illustrated with an appropriate engraving, and the 
poem is set to music. Other short pieces 
same author ere added, and the whole form a plea- 
sant and agreeable volume. As Dr. Stockton had 


taken much pains to render this little memoriul 
attractive, we hope he may be repaid by its exten- 
usefulness. 


sive circalation and 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s New Monthly for September sustsins 
in general its good reputation es an entertaining 
magezine. Its embellishments are numerous. lu 

ie. entitled the «Finishing 
School,” and may be read with profit by our fash- 
— — affect crinoline and for- 
eign alliences. It must be from the pen of Mr. 
FF to Wear end . Two 
Millions. 


dy the Presbyterian Publication Committee (New- 
school,) is neatly gotten up, and contains a variety 
of statistical and other valuable matter. 
The Ladies’ Home Megazine and the Home 
for September have appeared. 

From Leonard Scott & Uo. of New York, we 


the’ Edinturgh Review for July. Ite 
art . Hugh Miller, 2. Thiers’ History of 


Spirit of Medical Meience. 4. Canning 's Literary 


poem, founded on the 
dying words of the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here 


by the 


The American Presbyterian Almanac, published 


t 


i 


magezine 

has ite usual 

plates, and 

of Andrew 

Wylie, D. D., by Theophilus Parvin, M. D. Well 
written and highly calogistic. 

The Presbyterian Ex for August, Dr. 


BY JOHN ANDERSON. 


Arrn—A man's a man. 


_ The bud has blown into a flower, 

With scent and bloom, and a’ that; 

The rill has grown a stream of power, 
To bless the land, and a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Its humble birth, and a’ that— 

The thistle springs—the linnet sings, 
And Temperance spreads, and a’ that! 


There's gold beyond the swelling sea 


There's silks in France, and a’ that; 
But honest worth and sober glee, 

O’ertop the priceo’ a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

The world’s disdain, and a’ that; 
The sunbeam warms, the summer 

And Temperance cheers, and a’ that! 


Domestic life has never been 
A aterile plant, and a’ that; ) 
When wisdom guides, and love presides, 
There's mellow fruit, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our simple plan, and a’ that; 
The lightning elears, the rainbow cheers, 
And Temperance brightens a’ that! 


There’s spots in life where want and strife 
Had pitched their tents, and a’ that; 
Where plenty stands, with fullest hands, 
And smiling peace, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our up hill march, and a’ that; 
The star invites, the moon delights, 
And Temperance gladdens a’ that! 


While rills come rushing from the hills— 
Light from the skies, and a’ that; 

While clouds down pour the nursing shower, 
To beautify, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our hope is strong, and a’ that; 

The streams are pure, the rocks secure, 
And Temperance lives, and a’ that. 


A Curious Story. 


Nine years ago, Mr. Watson, bookseller in 
Newcastle market, England, sold a copy of 
Goadby’s family Bible, in three goodly folios, 


to a customer who presented the appearance 
of a hard-working decent man, and had seve- 


ral times before that picked up a volume, as 
it suited him, from Mr. Watson’s stall, al- 
ways paying for it very honestly. On this 
occasion he remarked that he was unable to 
pay at that particular time, but he would 
pay. The price was $12.50. The book- 
seller liked the appearance of his customer, 
and let him have the volumes. Three years 
afterwards Mr. Watson was taking a walk 
one day, when the person that bought his 
Goadby recognized him, and mentioned with 
some regret that he had not been fortunate 
enough to be able to pay for his Bible yet, 


but, said he, “I am an honest man, and I 


will.” The next thing Mr. Watson heard 
of him was that he had gone to Australia, 
and from that period all traces of the pur- 
chaser of his Bible disappeared. A few 
evenings ago he was in bis usual place in 
the market, when a sunburnt stranger made 
up to him, in a pleasant voice, with the 
salutation, I'm come to pay you for the 
Bible I bought nine years since; it was 
$12 50 I think.” He had arrived from 
Australia in Newcastle about five o’clock, 
and it was only ten minutes after five when 
he thus wiped out his debt. 


Cyrus W. Field and his Family. 


Cyrus W. Field having achieved great- 
ness and renown through the success that 
has crowned his energy and perseverance in 
the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, 
the public is interested to know what man- 
ner of man he is, and to learn the chief in- 
cidents of his history. His family is one 
of the most honourable in Western Massa- 
chusetts, with members distinguished in 
every department of active life. Rev. D. D. 
Field, a native of East Guilford, Connecti- 
cut, a graduate of Yale College in 1802, 
first settled in Haddam, Connecticut. There, 
probably, his children were all born—seven 
sons and two daughters. Of the former are 
David Dudley Field, one of the first lawyers 
of New York city; Jonathan E. Field, a 
member of the Berkshire bar, and resident 
of Stockbridge; Cyrus W. Field, whose 
name is now a household word; Matthew 
D. Field of Southwick, in this county, a 
civil engineer, and one of the State Sena- 
tors from Hampden county in 1857; Ste- 
phen I. Field, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of California; and the Rev. H. M. 
Field, formerly pastor of the Congregational 
oburch in West Springfield, and now one of 
the conductors of the New York Evangelist. 
The seventh and oldest son, Timothy, went 
to sca thirty or more years ago, and has 
never been heard of since. One of the 
daughters married the brother of Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field’s wife, and died in Paris within a 
few years. The other daughter married the 
Rev. Joseph Brewer, and became with him 
a missionary in Greece, whence they have 
returned, and now reside at the family home 
in Stockbridge, in this State. 

In 1819, the Rev. Dr. Field removed 
from Haddam to Stockbridge, when his 
children were all young, and became pastor 
of the village church there, a relation which 
he continued till 1837, when it was dis- 
severed, and he returned to his old charge 
at Haddam for a few years; but he retired 
from the ministry some ten years since, and 
came to Stockbridge again, where, among 
his old friends, and with a portion of his 
children, he is living out in peace and honour 
the few remaining days of a long and useful 
life. Thus Stockbridge may fairly claim to 
be the family home; here the father passed 
his most active and important years; and 
here his sons were reared, and prepared for 
the important lines of action into which they 
have nearly all since fallen. David Dudley 
Field and the Rev. Henry M. are graduates 
of Williams College in the same county. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field engaged early as 
clerk for his older brother Matthew, who 
was a paper manufacturer at Lee. About 
the period of his majority, perhaps before, 
he engaged in the same business on his own 
account in Westfield, in this county, but 
failed in 1837. He subsequently went to 
New York and established a paper commis- 
sion house, one of the first of the large mo- 
dern establishments of that description. III 
success overtook him here again; but it did 
not conquer its victim. Nerved to new la- 
bour, he continued the same business, com- 


manded fortune, paid off all his old debts, |. 


and became a rich mau. Liberal in dis- 

ing the blessings of his wealth, he was 
the of art, aud surrounded his father, 
at Stockbridge, with all the comfort and 
lururies that old age covets. Some five or 
six years ago he to have conceived 


the purpose of constructing the ocean tele- 
| graph, and at once threw into its consur- 


| 


and perseverance, and all his pecu- 
seems to be no divided honour in 


2 


‘this | possibility of question 
as’ to the author of reat achievement of 
modern. civilisation. Hundreds may bave 
dreamed and su the idea; but Mr. 


Field was the first to set seriously at work 
for its realization, and the first to accom- 
plish it. Fortunate is he in having com- 
leted his own work. No Fulton can come 
u to rob him of the honour. Springfield 


e 
n 


A Moral Contrast. 

From a series of statistics recently pub- 
lished, the number of thefts in Scotland in 
the course of two years was in the pro 
tion of 1 to 13,000 inhabitants; while Ire- 
land gave in the same period 1 in 2700 in- 
habitants. In a range of five years Ire- 
land, compared with Scotland, presents the 
following differences: Homicide is six 
times, assassination four times, and thefts 
from three to four times more common in 
Treland than in Scotland.” Again, if we 
look at the separate offences in Ireland for 
one singe year (1832), we have 224 homi- 
cides and attempts at homicides, 571 incen- 
diaries, 87 houses destroyed, 2122 attacks 
on houses, 317 illegal oaths, and 2149 ille- 

notices. The condemnations to death, 
in seven years, were in Scotland 1 to 257,- 
000 inhabitants; in Ireland 1 to 52,900. 
The average executions in four years gave 
for Scotland 1 in 610,000 inhabitants; for 
Ireland 1 in 221,000; and which number 
of executions in the latter country were only 
in the proportion of 1 to 6 of the cases in 
which sentence of death had been pronoun- 
eed, though not carried into effect. From 


| the whole, we have the number of accused, 


condemned, and executed, three times great- 
er in the Popish than the Protestant coun- 
try, as compared with an equal population. 

Further, if Ireland be compared with it- 
self, put Roman Catholic Connaught side 
by side with Protestant Ulster for an esti- 
mate both of the morality and civilization 
enjoyed by them. By the census taken in 
1844, there were in Ulster 33 per cent. of 
persons who could neither read nor write ; 
in Connaught the proportion was 64 per 
cent., while the relative morality of the two 
provinces may be judged by the fact that 
of the 25,000 troops usually stationed in 
Ireland (we quote from the statistics of the 
same authority), scarcely 8000 are found in 
Ulster, and, except in its southern counties, 
even these are wholly unnecessary. Of 
13,000 police, the number stationed in Ul- 
ster in 1851 was 1904, or littie more than 
one-seventh of the force for one-third of the 
population. Of our 33,326 committals in 
1850, the number in Ulster was 5260, not 
one-sixth part; yet, considering how many 
crimes escape detection in the South from 
the prevailing conspiracy against the laws, 
and how few in the North, from the oppo- 
site cause, even this is too large a figure to 
represent the proportion of actual crime.” 
The occurrence of capital crimes is so rare, 
that of 23 executions which took place in 
Ireland in 1849 and 1850, only 2 occurred 
in Ulster. In many districts in Ulster it is 
no unusual thing to leave the doors of the 
dwellings at all times unlocked; landlords 
are not shot, murderers are not sheltered, 
wretches are not hired to swear away inno- 
cent life. In most of the counties assizes 
last but a day or two; the jails are half 
empty, and gibbets scarcely ever required. 

— 
From the New York Tribune. 


Nocturne. 
Dear Night, from the hills return! 
Darkness hath passed away, 
And I see the flush of morning burn 
Over the mountains gray. 
My life is like a song 
That a bird sings in its sleeping; 
Or a hidden stream that flows along 
To the sound of its own soft weeping. 


Sunlight is made for care, 
For the weary, languid day, 

When the locust cymbals beat the air, 
And the hot winds cease to play. 

Bat Night rolle dark and still— 
Oblivion’s fabled river, 

In whose sweet silence the restless Will 
Sleeps, and would sleep for ever. 


Shrill in the rustled maize 
The boding cricket cries, 

And through the East, where the dawn delays, 

Seaward the wild duck flies; 

Noon comes with brazen glare, 
Stifling earth’s song with splendour, 

To drink the mists from the mountain air, 
And dew from the blossoms tender. 


But when the Night comes on, 
With cool and quiet sighs, 
To shed fond thoughts on the soul alone, 
And rest in the tear-stained eyes, 
I lie beneath the stars, 
And life from their light is given, 
Till my dreams escape from mortal ware 
And sleep on the shores of heaven. 
A. W. H. 
— — 


A Cat an Heiress. 

One of the most exquisite of musicians, 
in her time, was Mademoiselle Dupuy, of 
the French opera. Her playing upon the 
harp was the wonder of Paris. She was 
convinced, however, that she owed her artis- 
tic excellence to her favourite cat! And of 
this strange intimacy between a charming 
woman and her quadruped favourite, Mon- 
crif, her biographer, gives the following in- 
teresting particulars: 

Of course the lovely musician’s prac- 
ticings, at home, were assiduous and con- 
stant. But as soon as she sat down and be- 
gau to prelude upon the instrument, she no- 
ticed that her cat assumed an attitude of 
intense attention. At the point of the in- 
strument’s arriving at any passage of pecu- 
liar beauty, the excited grimalkin went into 
a feline ecstacy; and so well measured was 
this sensibility, according to the excellence 
of the playing and the pathos of the compo- 
sition, that M’lle. Dupuy was able to judge 
of the quality of the music by the manifest 
emotions of ber cat! She became a devout 
Puss-eyite, in fact, believing that the nervous 
creature was an exact prophet, foretelling 
precisely how music would affect an audi- 
ence. And she was grateful accordingly to 
the friend to whom she thought she owed 
mainly her artistic success. 

In her last illness, at the approach of 
death, M'lle. Dupuy sent for the notary to 
make her will. She had accumulated a for- 
tune by her profession; and the first clause 
of her testament was the giving of her town 
house and her country house to her cat! She 
added to this an annuity sufficient for the 
comfortable support of the four-legged mew- 
sician during its natural life; and to make 
sure that this, ber last will and testament, 
would be respected, she gave several lega- 
cies to friends on the express condition that 
they would see to the fulfilment of her 
wishes. It was also a condition that they 
should severally take turns during the week 
in going to see and keep company with the 
orphan puss ! 

Moncrif adds that the relatives of M’lle. 
Dupuy disputed the validity of the will, and 
a law suit was the consequence—Grimalkin 
vs. Dupuy. But the cat gained the case, 
and lived out her days, with the genteel al- 
ternation between an elegant town house 
and her charming country house. The par- 
ticulars of the final catastrophe are not 
given. 
A Cariosity. 

We find in an exchange the following 
singular couplet, in which a part of the let- 
ters do double service: 

b d dis and p 
A eed end rovght eath ease ain. 

bles fr b br and ag 


all his ‘native cnthusiaxim, all bis 


quired knowledge of men and things, all his 
energy 


bas obtained a good h of Saturn, 
which shows not only the dark spaces bo- 
tween the planet and ring, but the shadow 
of the planet upon the ring. It also esta- 
blishes two points of considerable interest: 
First, that the planet is darker than the 
ring; and, second, that the light of the 
planet is more powerful than that of the 
moon. The proof of this is, that it requires 
twenty seconds to produce a photographic 
image of the moon, while that of Saturn is 
produced in eight minutes, or 480 seconds. 
Bat Saturn is at least eighty times farther 
from us than the moon; and instead of re- 
quiring eighty times the number of seconds 
to produce his image, he requires only twen- 
ty-four times. M. Secchi infers from the 
lanet’s superior photographic power that 
it is surrounded by a reflecting atmosphere, 
while the moon is destitute of such, and en- 
tirely black. 
— — 
MISGELLANEOUS ITEMS 
HeaT FROM THE Stars.—It is a start- 
ling fact, that if the earth were dependent 
alone upon the sun for heat, it would not 
get enough to make the existence of animal 
and vegetable life possible upon its surface. 
It results from the researches of Pouillet, 
that the stars furnish heat enough in the 
course of a year to melt a crust of ice eighty- 
five feet thick, almost as much as is supplied 


by the sun. This may appear strange when 
we consider how immeasurably small must 


be the amount of heat received from any 


one of these distant bodies. But the sur- 
prise vanishes, when we remember that the 
whole firmament is so thickly sown with 
stars, that in some places thousands are 
crowded together within a space no greater 
than that occupied by the full moon.—Dr. 
Lardner. 


A FEARFUL PREDICAMENT.—QOne day 
recently, while four little boys were di- 
verting themselves by leaping in and out of 
an old corn-chest that stood in the stable of 
a farm in the Carse of Gowrie, the whole 
of them got into it at one time and drew 
down the lid, whieh, being furnished in the 
common way for a padlock, the holder caught 
the staple, and made them prisoners at once 
beyond the possibility of extricating them- 
selves. Fortunately, however, the horses 
had to be suppered; but the ploughman 
whose duty it was to do so had performed 
his task, and was leaving for the night, 
when he thought he heard some movement 
in the chest. Aware there was no corn in 
it, he was convinced he was deceived; but 
curiosity prompting him, he lifted the lid, 
and found the now missed and anxiously 
sought-for prisoners still alive, but e 
unconscious, or unable to make the least 
effort for their deliverance. Had a move- 
ment on the part of one of them not drawn 
the attention of the ploughman at the last 
moment, the whole four would doubtless 
have been dead before morning. 
shire Advertiser. | 


He Drainks.—How ominous that sentence 
falls! How we pause in conversation and 
ejaculate, It's a pity!” How his mother 
hopes he will not when he grows older; 
how his sisters persuade themselves that it 
is only a few wild oats he is sowing! Abd 
yet the old men shake their heads and feel 
gloomily when they think about it. Young 
man just commencing life, buoyant with 
hope, don’t drink. You are freighted with 
a precious cargo. The hopes of your old 
parents, of your sisters, of your wife, of 
your children—all are laid upon you. In 
you the aged live over again their young 
days; through you only can that weary one 
you love obtain a position in society; and 
from the level in which you place them 
must your children go into the great strug- 
gle of life. 


SAVE IT.— Les, young man, save it. 


Put it in a safe place and add to it often. 


We refer to the half dime you were on the 
point of exchanging for a “drink.” Geta 
stout box made, and whenever you are 
tempted to spend your coin fora useless 
indulgence, drop it into the said box in- 
stead, and listen to its musical jingle. Ah! 
you have no idea how three cent bits, and 
half dimes and quarters count up. But 
try this savings bank fora year, and then 
count your coin, and you will learn bow 
much mouey you might have wasted. And 
not only wasted money, but time—precious, 
priceless time, and formed habits of idleness 
and dissipation, which cling to the unfor- 
tunate possessur, as the fabled burning 
shirt of Nessus clung to him who once 
put it on. Yes, save your money, young 
man, and spend your leisure hours at home 
with your mother and sisters, occupy your- 
self with earnest and judicious study, and 
instead of being a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, you will stand a chance of 
taking rank with the great, prospered, and 
honoured ones of the earth. 


INFLUENCE OF Music.—Napoleon, con- 
fessedly the most consummate commander 
that ever lifted the sword, who, by his tac- 
tics, out-generalled all Europe, had a strict 
regard to the pieces of music which were 
played by the soldiery on particular occa- 
sions. Certain tunes were prohibited, others 
used only under peculiar circumstances; and 
others reserved for the final charge, retain- 
ed perhaps, only to be let loose with a re- 
serve corps; and it is stated that in making 
the famous passage of the Alps, under cir- 
cumstances the most appalling and dreadful, 
if the soldiers at any time hesitated in their 
march, he ordered the buglers to sound 
their liveliest notes; and if the obstacle 
was so great as to bring them toa dead 
halt, the whole band were ordered to peal 
forth the charges to battle, which never 
failed to bear them over the most formid- 
able difficulties. | 


THe SLAUGHTER WHicH Sus- 
TAINS Us — When we ride, we sit upon 
the skin of the pig; when we walk we tread 
upon the skin of the bullock; we wear the 
skin of the kid upon our hands, and the 
fleece of the sheep upon our backs.’ More 
than half the world are human beings in 
sbeep's clothing. We eat the flesh of some 
creatures, of some we drink the milk, upon 
others we are dependent for the cultivation 
of the soil; and if it is a pain to us to suf. 
fer hunger and cold, we should be scrupa- 
lous to avoid inflicting wanton misery upon 
the animals by means of which we are 
warmed and fed. 


Sypney Surrn's SALAp has often been 
printed; it was sent by him to a brother 
wit, and is piquant enough for practical use 
in these days. 

„ T'wo large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give; 
Of ardent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment which hites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
To add a double quantity of salt ; 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town; 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs; 
Let onion atoms lurk witbin the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole; 
And, lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce; (tough, 
Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full, the epicure may say, 
Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to day.“ 


A RECENT graduate of Suffield Seminary, 


Connecticut, is the daughter of the mission- 


ary, Vinton, a girl of eighteen years, who 
goes to the jungles of India, there to labour 
for the benighted heathen, with the expec- 
tation of finally lying down in her grave 
beside the remains of her loved and hon- 
oured father. | 

Avorn idleness, and always have your 
minds intent on business, or on something 
useful. Idleness is the nurse of vice. 
They who mind their business the best are 
in general the best men. The devil tempts 
you to be idle. The idle person is every 
man’s property. Bad company is always 
at hand. Where idleness inhabits they 


resort. Here they corrupt, and here they 


are corrupted. The oontagion spreads, and 
every bad consequence follows. Gilpin's 
Sermons. 


Tux inorease of female writers of the first 
rank is one of the most remarkable features 
of the times. No less than four of the 
learned papers, in a late number of one of 
the venerable American quarterlies, were 
written by females. | 


It is said that several American counts 
have been made in Italy, in this way :—The 
Pope, not being able to finish a certain 
railway for lack of money, offered the title 
of count to every foreigner who would sub- 
scribe a sum of $5000 to the road. 


Tux Chicago (Illinois) Tribune of Au- 
gust 10th, has a long communication in 
regard to certain difficulties between the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Chicago, and 
the French Canadian Roman Catholic peo- 
ple of St. Anne, Kanakee county, Illinoie, 
from which it appears that the Bishop, on 
the 3d inst., formally excommunicated the 
flock of St. Anne, with their pastor, Father 
Chiniquy. 

A Lapy named Temple, who is well 
known in the fashionable regions of Bel- 

ravia, London, has discovered a remedy 
or stuttering. It is simply the act of 
reading in a whisper, and gradually aug- 
menting the whisper to a louder tone. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


How To Water Piants —This is usu- 
ally badly done. Water is poured upon 
the surface, enough, perhaps, to wet down 
an inch or two. The water washes the 
fine earth into the chinks and interstices, 
and there the plant stands with dry or only 
moist soil below, but with a baked mass on 
the surface, which shuts out warmth, air, 
and the moisture that would be derived 
from its free circulation. One of two 
methods should be adopted. Remove the 
surface earth and pour on water enough to 
reach the wet subsoil, and when the water 
has soaked in, replace the dry surface soil, 
to be moistened from below. Or, make a 
hole as near the plant as you can without 
disturbing the roots, and fill this with water 
two or three times, and afterwards fill it 
with the dry earth first removed. At all 
events, when you water at all, water free- 
ly, and with the foot or a hoe throw a 
little dry earth over the surface as the water 
settles away. These are important hints. 
A few plants thus well cared for will yield 
more than three times the number care- 
lessly treated. 


TomaTors— Supporting and Shortening 
in.—Few gardens are now found unsupplied 
with tomatoes, but very few persons take 
pains to cultivate them. The vines are 
usually left to straggle ad libitum. This is 
both bad economy and bad taste. If toma- 


toes are planted in rows, a convenient plan 


is to put up stakes on both sides of each 
row, and nail on horizontal strips or slats 
to Keep the vines perpendicular. They may 
be carried up to the height of from three 
to five feet. By this means the vines will 
show much better, especially when covered 
with ripened fruit clustering thickly upon 
the sides. The fruit itself will be much 
superior to that matured on the ground and 
in the shade. Strong twine or wires may 
be substituted for the horizontal slats. A 
cheaper process of supporting tomatoes is 
to bush them, in the same manner that 
beans or peas are treated. Our own toma- 
toes are planted around the border of the 
garden, and trained upon the fence, the 
vines being upheld by strips of leather, 
doubled around the stalks and fastened to 
the fence with small nails. Tomatoes are 
also benefitted by shortening in. Three- 
fourths of the mature fruit is produced upon 
a small part of the vine nearest to the root, 
say one-third or one-fourth of its length. 
It is recommended to stop the further de- 
velopment of vines after a fair supply of 
fruit is set, by clipping off the vines grow- 
ing beyond. The clipping should not be 
carried too far, as a supply of foliage is re- 
quired to gather food from the air. One 
of the most successful cultivators in our 
acquaintance made it a rule to let no vine 
extend beyond four feet from its root.— 
Am. Agriculturist. | 


ABSORPTION.—Hale’s experiments show 
that a sun-flower, ul for bulk, imbibes 
and perspires seventeen times more fresh 
liquid than a man every twenty-four hours. 
Lawes’ experiments “on the amount of wa- 
ter given off by plants during their growth,” 
show that the clover on an acre that would 
afford two tons of bay, absorbs from the 
soil and gives off from its leaves 430 tons 
of water in 101 days, or eight thousand six 
hundred pounds perday. Those who allow 
clover, grass, weeds, or any other plants to 
grow among their fruit trees or any culti- 
vated crop, should not complain of drought. 


Tae Turnip Fiy.—In the list of patents 
for which provisional protection has been 


taken out, is a machine of a novel and 


somewhat curious character. The specifi- 
cation, as taken from the list, describes the 
machine as a “blast drill,” the object of 
which is to protect the turnip crop from 


the ravages of the fly and the slug, and its 


other numerous enemies, and secure, as far 
as human ingenuity can accomplish it, this 
most valuable of all bulbous roots. The 
common practice of protecting the turnip 
from the fly is by dusting the row with 
lime during the night and while the dew 
is upon the plant. This operation is diffi- 
cult, and imperfectly performed. Besides 
the slow process of doing this by hand, the 
difficulty of dusting the under side of the 
plant, as well as the top side, offers an in- 
superable objection to this mode of apply- 
ing lime, soot, or any other compost to the 
young turnip plant. This difficulty is now 
overcome, and the lime (a mixture of one- 
sixth of soot with it is recommended,) is 
thrown, by means of a blast fan, upon 
every part of the plant, both on the upper 
and under side. The fan is put in motion 
by the travelling wheels of the drill, and 
receives its velocity in the usual manner by 
gathering wheels. The blast thus created 
by the fan is brought to bear upon the 
plant, which, yielding to its action, bends 
from the current, as it acts upon a falling 
stream of lime or other composition, the 
plant becomes completely covered with the 
powder. But this is not the only object 
the blast drill will accomplish. The fly, 
disturbed by a simple contrivance, hops 
away, but is at that moment caught by a 
current of air entering the blast fan and 
instantly destroyed, and thrown out again 
with violence from the vortex into which it 
had been drawn. This operation is simple; 
and the process of annihilation is similar to 
that of a mouse or rat going down a thrash- 
ing machine. The fly and the lime are yet 
so completely mixed and incorporated, that 
the mischievous yet delicate insects are 
destroyed by the atmospheric pressure 
thrown upon them, and the plant is also 
secured by the dusting of compost from all 
future attacks of the enemy. All farmers 
cannot fail to know something about the in- 
sect which does so much annual mischief to 
the turnip crops. Sometimesa fallow, which 
with tillages and labour has cost $25 or $30 
an acre in preparing it for a crop of Swedes, 
has had all the labour and capital expended 
in vain by the fly. Can this evil be reme- 
died? It seems possible, and if this inven- 
tion of a blast drill should be the means of 
securing a turnip crop, or even improving 
it, by the application of a top dressing of 
soot or guano, or any other soluble maaure, 
a great good has been accomplished, not 
to farmers only, but to the community at 
large, and we sincerely congratulate Mr. 
Jephson Rowley on his invention. We 
understand Messrs. Priest and Woolnough, 
engineers, Kingston-on-Thames, have the 
blast drill now in hand, and under their 
able management and mechanical skill, hos- 
tilities will shortly commence against the 
insects. Mr. Rowley will afford the farmers 


an opportunity to inspect the blast drill at 


the exhibition, which he announced to com- 
mence at Chester next week; being the first 


time the invention has a in pub- 
lic.— Sheffield and 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


A STORY OF SCHOOL, 
BY WILLIAM B. HART, 


The red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun; 

And fantastic shadows, all about 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock told the hour of five, 
And the school was almost done. 


The mingled hum of the busy town 
Ruse faint from her lower plain ; 

And we saw the steeple over the trees, 
With its motionless, golden vane; 

And beard the cattle’s musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. 


In the open casement a lingering bee 
Murmured a drowsy tune, 

And from the upland meadows a song 
In the lulls of the afternoon 

Had come, on the air that wandered by, 
Laden with the scents of June. 


Our tasks were finished and lessons said, 
And we sat, all hushed and still, 

Listening to catch the purl of the brook, 
And the whirr of the distant mill; 

And waiting the word of dismissal, that yet 
Waited the master’s will. 


The master was old, and his form was bent, 
Aud scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, . : 

Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face, marked deep with care. 


His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Were folded over his vest, 
As wearily back in his old arm chair 
He reclined as if to rest; | 
And the golden-streaming sunlight fell 
On his brow and down his breast. 


We waited in reverent silence long, 
And silence the master kept, 

Though still the accustomed saintly smile 
Over his features crept; 

And we thought, worn with the lengthened toil 
Of the summer’s day, he slept. 7 


So we quietly rose and left our seats, 
And outward into the sun, 

From the gathering shades of the dusty room, 
Stole silently, one by one; 

For we knew, by the distant, striking clock, 
It was time the school was done; 


And left the master, sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high-backed chair, 

With his eyelids closed, and his withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer, 3 

And the mingled light and smile on his face— 
And we knew not death was there. 


Nor knew that, just as the clock struck five, 
His kindly soul away, 

A shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 

To be a child with the saints of heaven, 
And to dwell with Christ alway! 


KIND ACTS. 


„Bessie, there is a peach for you, the finest 
I have seen this season,” said Mr. Kobler to 
his little daughter. 

It was very beautiful—so ripe that it looked 
just ready to burst through the thin skin, and 
a painter might have attempted in vain to 
rival the colour. It was very tempting, for it 
was the first one Bessie had seen this summer, 
yet she stood with it in her hands, seemingly 
lost in thought. 

„May I take it to cousin Mary? she is sick, 
and nothing tastes well to her, and she has 
been wishing so much for a peach.” 

„Jes, if you like.” And away flew Bessie 
on her errand of love. She went softly into 
cousin Mary’s sick chamber, laid the peach be- 
fore her, and quickly glided from the room. 

As the parched lips were moistened by the 
delicious juice, the little sufferer declared that 
it made her feel almost well.“ 

Now, that little act of kindness made Bessie 
much happier than eating the peach would 
have done. Would you have acted like Bes- 
sie? Reaper. 


THE WONDERFUL GOAT. 


Yes, Nanny must go—and Dick really cried 
when he found his mother had sold Nanny, the 
goat, and her pretty kids. Dick’s mother lived 
in a lovely cottage. Sickness in her family 
increased her expenses so much that she was 
obliged to sell many things which she valued, 
and now she was obliged to let Nanny go; and 
she was sorry, as well as Dick. 

The cottage was not far from Captain Wil- 


mer's of the Silver Cloud ;” and on account 


of the sick lady passenger he was to take out, 
he wished—indeed it was necessary—to take a 
goat along for the milk. She had two dear 
little kids, and for a price they were all taken 
away to sea. It is wonderful bow much ani- 
mals do really know. What we call instinct 
in them, does truly approach very near to the 
reason of human beings. A scientific man has 
recently been writing to prove that all animals 
have language. He brings instances where it 
has been said, sung, and acted—understood 
and replied to, or caused action, which plainly 
showed it was understood. 

All of us have seen some similar things. 
We all know about the habits of the goat in 
mountainous countries; in Switzerland, for 
instance, how they climb any where, and pick 
a subsistence from places which it makes our 
heads dizzy to think of. 

Goats are not very abundant in our country, 
though more so than in former years; very 
sedate they always look, as if they were really 
tainking— and this goat in particular, about 
which I am going to tell you, you will think is 
very near, indeed, to a reasoning being. Dick 
said she had such a look, when she turned her 
eyes to the green grass, as she was taken away 
from the cottage, that it made him feel sorry 
all day, and he knew she had thoughts in her 
heart about it. Be that as it might, what I 
am going tu tell you about her on shipboard is 
perfectly true. 

Nanny and her kids were made very com- 
fortable on the “Silver Cloud ;” and every one 
liked to show them a kindness by feeding and 
petting, and pleasant words. The invalid lady, 
in particular, was often near them as pastime. 
If, in feeding them, she gave a bit of the skin 
of a banana to the little ones, the mother 
Nanny would put her nose between the lady’s 
hand and the kid’s mouth, and then push the 
kid’s mouth away; if she gave them the meat 
of the banana, there was no poking in of the 
mother’s nose, but they might eat in peace. 
What could be plainer, if spoken? At one 
time the kids persisted in eating something of 
the kind, when she lifted each one upon her 
horns, and gave them a toss of six or eight feet 
away from it, and there they lay, looking at it, 
and opening and shutting the mouth—as we 
would say, smacking the lips, but not attempt- 
ing to return to the forbidden repast. Was 
not that plain talk, and a beautiful lesson of 
obedience ? 

After a time the cook of the ship caught up 
one of the kids when the mother was not look- 
ing. He held it in such a way that it could 
not make any cry to attract her attention; he 
then carried it away, killed and dressed it for 
dinner. By-and-by Nanny was seen to be 
walking and searching, peering into this and 
that place, making frequently a moaning noise, 
plainly looking for her missing little one. 
This she continued for two or three days. 
After a time the remaining kid was taken sick. 
The mother ‘stood or laid down close by it 
for many hours, looking intently upon its suf- 


ferings. When it was in the last agonies of 


death, as all could see who were looking on, 
she walked quietly away, and in her own little 
house on deck laid herself calmly down, as 
much as to say, It is all over.” 

She made no such moaning sounds as she 
did in the case of the other kid, and never once 


was 
to get among the green the « 
summer dews again.— Museum and Cabinet. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING 8CHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Mieses Buck 
will re-open theie Freach and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, No. 1417 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, on the first Monday in September. 
aog 14—4t* 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warantee, diemeter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send for a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—1ly*® West Troy, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Co 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 care 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


» CHANDELIERS, c. & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lampe, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 3 

— No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


NARPENTER AND BUILDER.—Octver 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xo Jobbing done by careful workmen, 
sep 5—tf . 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 


The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

164,070.13 
@2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on application te 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 


No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
june 5—12m 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 
Stained Glass for Chutch Windows, of neat and 
beautiful Patterns, and every variety of Shade, 
owing to our recent improvement, may now be 
had at the same cost as common white glass, sash, 
blinds, &c. We are prepared to offer this Glass to 
the public, with the best of reference; and will 
warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrysted to 
ourcare. Further particulare may be obtained by 
addressing, J.STANLY D'ORSA , 
Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 
july 17—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


J S. HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 
e Street above Chestnut, Philadelphia.—Checks, 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Pamphlets, and all other kinds of Job Print- 
ing, at prices to suit the times. 

N. B.—Particular attention given to Designing 
and Engraving. july 10—13t 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 


o’cl 
President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 
ap 17—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarp or Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 

Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8. Bfown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 
_ Facutty.—8. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

XP Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


Semieer 
devoted to the — 
ment of bie popile in the Academic course, and 
moral and religious ia & manner agreeable to 
— is red the Prineh 
° to nei 

v. WILLIAM HENRY P 

Hampshire cous irginie, 
* ty, 


()AELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE — Norris. 2 
The Winter Session 

thie Institution 

26th pr rn will commence on Tuesday, the 


Tsams.—Board and Tuition in English otadiecs, 

at, $20 to 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music in Cleese, $3 
to $5. Drawing and Painting in Water Colours and 
Pastil, $10 to $15. Painting in Ol), $90 to $30. 
Ancient and Modera Languages, cach $10. Wash- 
ing, per dozen, 36 conte. The Session bille to be 
paid, $40 in advance, and the remainder before the 
pupil ith fal 
or Circulars, w particulars, address 

Principal, J. GRIER RALSTON. 
- aug 21—11t® 


13 TEACHER WANTED.—A Lady Teacher 

of Christian deportment, and skill in teaching 
French and Music, may find pleasant and profitable 
at the Potomac near Rom- 
ney, Hampshire county, Virginia. The course of 
instruction is conducted on Christian principles as 
understood by Old-school Presbyterians, and con- 
templates proficiency and usefulness, Apply to the 


” Rev. WILLIAM HENRY FOOTR, 
Romney, Hampshire county, Virginia. 
aug 21—4t 


LL 8SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
This School is ade to those who desire 
their sons to have a careful preparation for College 
or for a business life. T ugh instruction is 
given in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages, Ke. The Instructors aim not on! 
to have their pupils thoroughly master fundamenta 
principles, but te form habite of thought 
which will render future and higher attainments 
rapid and easy. Deciamation, ition, and 
Debate are practiced in the Edgehill Literary Se- 
eiety, which embraces all the pupils of this 

For oT address 

ev. JA „HELM. or Principals 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, 

aug 21—2m 

HIGH SCHOOL.—Rev. Jane 

Garer, A. M., Principal.—This Institution is 
located at Brownsburg, Rockbridge county, Vir- 
inia, twenty-two miles from Staunton, and thirteen 
rom Lexington, and may be reached from Alez- 
andria or Richmond on the same day. 
The course of study embraces the usual 
lich, Mathematical, and Classical studies taught 
in the higher Academies of the State, and is ar- 
ranged with a view to preparing the scholars for 
2 College or the University. The nest See- 
sion will commence on the Ist of September, and 
will close on the last Wednesday of June. 

3.—-For board and tuition, inclading 
washing, lights, and fuel, for the Session of tea 
months, payable one- half in advance, and the other 
half on the let of February, $170. Contingent 
Fund, $1.50. Deposite, $1. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
Session, if there be a vacancy, and charged from 
the date of entrance to the end of the Session. 
Those desiring more definite information will please 


send for a circular, 

References.—Rev. William H. McGuffey, D. D. 
LL D., University of Virginia; Rev. Dr. White — 
the Faculty of Washington College, Lexington, 
Virginia; Dr. B. R. Wellford and George R. Peake, 
— 1 Richmond, Virginia; Rev. Dr. B. M. Smith 
and 8. B. Wilson, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 5 


Rev. A. D. Hepburn, Brownsburg, Virginia. 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. — Nos. 608 
and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia.—On 
Monday, the 6th of September next, the duties of 
the Spring Garden Institute for Young Ladies, will 
be resumed. It is hoped that all who desire to on- 
ter the regular classes will be present at the open- 
ing of the School, both for their own benefit and 
the pleasure of these already entered. 
= pupils from abroad may find a home in the 
fa ily of the Principal, where special care is takes 
to cultivate social character, and to strengthen re- 
ligious principles. 
For terms, references, circulars, &c., apply to 
GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal, 


aug 7—tf 


NAA FEMALE SEMINART.— The nest 

Session of this Institution will commence oa 
the first Wednesday of September. Board 
and Tuition $150 — annum. 


Catalogues will be furnished on application to the 
Principal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
july 17—7t Newark, Delaware. 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Taytor, Pro- 
fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music in 
the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia,) begs leave to inform his friends and 
trons that it is his intention, during the coming 
season, to devote special attention to the Iastrace 
tion of Classes in VOCAL MUSIC, 

Piano Instruction attended to as usual, at his 
own residence or ofthe pupil's. 

N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, will please address, 

A. R. TAYLOR, 676 North 12th Street, 
july 10—13t“ Philadelphia. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—Under the Care of the 

Synod of Philadelphia.—The regular Examina- 

tion for the Freshman Class of Lafayette College 

will take place in Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, September 7th and 8th. 

The Candidates for admission will assemble in 
the Chapel of the College on Tuesday at nine 
o’clock, A.M. 

Candidates for admission to advanced standing 
will present themselves at the same time and place, 

All Candidates must produce Certificates of good 
moral character; and those from other Colleges 
Certificates of regular and honourable dismission, 
G. WILSON McPHAIL, President. 
july 31—6t 


RANKFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 
next Session of this’ Institution will com- 
mence on the first day of September. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition $140 per annum 

For further information addrees the Principal, 
Mrs. J. M. EDMONDS, 
Frankford, Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania. 
july 31—8t 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOY S— Goshen, 
Orange county, New York.—Rev. Danie. 
We tts, A. M., Principal. 

The village of Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 
New York, and several trains of cars pass and 
repass daily. It is noted for its healthfulness and 
pleasant location. 

Whether the pupils are oo ten. for College, or 
for Commercial or agricultural pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
session, and will be charged from the date of en- 
trance. 

Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights extra.) Payable quarterly in 
advance. 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 

The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 
the 26th of April. 

References.—The following persons are referred 
to :—Goshen, N. F., Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D. 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, John 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. Phii- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Messrs. 
Wm. 8. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. John Maclean, D.D. mar 13—6m 


OSEDALE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES.—Located at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev. Henry Reeves, A. M., Frincipal.— 
The next Ssseion of this Institution will be opened 
on the 28th of September, by the Subscriber, 


assisted in the different departments by able 


teachers. He relies upon the salubrity and attrac- 
tiveness of the Jocation, reasonable prices, and an 
experience brought from other fields of labour, both 
parochial and educational, for success in the pro- 
mising enterprise now commended to his care. 
The building is commodious, and provision is made 
to receive boarding scholars into the family of the 
Principal, who will seek to promote their comfort, 
satisfaction, and improvement. 

Terms.—Boarding, including bedding, lights, and 
fuel, per session of five months, $60. Tuition 


from $10 to $!5 per session. For ornamental 


branches see Circular. 

References.—Board of Trustees, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Faculty of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton; Professor William Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D., New York City; Joseph B. Stratton, D.D., 
Natchez, Mississippi; 8. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M. 
aug 7—8t Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI. 
NARY FOR BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOLARS—Under the care of Mrs. C. C. Cuts- 


MAN, for more than fourteen years Principal of the 


Mount Holly Female Seminary, New Jersey. 

This Institution, situated on Locust Street, 
second door west of William, will be re-opened for 
the reception of pupils on Monday, the 13th of 
September next. 

t is designed to unite a liberal and thorough 
education, literary, scientific, and practical, with 
the most careful attention to health and faithful 
religious instruction. In addition to the regular 
course of study, comprising the Elementary and 
higher English branches, and the Latin Language, 
instruction will be given in the respective depart- 
ments of Music, Drawing, French, &c., by approved 
Professors. 

For terms of Tuition, Board, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

N. B.—Boarding pupils remaining only from 
Monday, A.M., to Friday, P. M., will be taken at 
reduced prices. 

References.—Rev. R. Ewing, Rev. J. Butler, Rev. 
Heary Wood, Hon. Joseph Allison, West Phila- 
delphia; Rev. T. Brainerd, D.D., Rev. A. Con- 
verse, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Philadelphia; 
Rev. 8. Miller, Rev. G. V. Morehouse, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey; Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey; Mrs. Dr. Miller, Princeton, 
New Jersey; Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., Joseph 
Smallwood, Esq., E. C. Estes, Esq., General G. P. 
Morris, New York City; Hon. Willism Hough, 
Syracuse, New York; Hon. J. A. Pearce, Colonel 
S. W. Spencer, Chestertown, Maryland. 

aug 2—6t 


TEACHERS.—Wanted by the let of Sep- 

tember, a Lady competent to give instruction 
in the higher English branches, French, apd 
Drawing, Painting—Music desirable. Must be a 
Member of the Presbyterian Church. Address 
D. M., at the office of this paper, No. 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 1 july 31—tf 


HESTNUT STREET 


Mies Borner and Miss Diizary will re-open 
their Boarding and Day-school at No. 1615 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 13, A large additiog to their house just com- 
pleted, with other important improvements, will 
secure to the pupils commodious, pleasant, well- 
ventilated rooms, without being crowded. 

References in Philadelphia.—Reve. H. A. Baard- 
man, D.D., D. Malin, D.D., C. Wadsworth, DD., 
W. Blackwood, D.D., A. Converse, D D., Joha 
Leyburn, D.D., Paul T. Jones, Esq., Colonel A. 
G. ee John 8. Hart, LL. D., Caspar More 
ris, M.D. 

For additional references in Philadelphia, and 
various parts of the United States, with other pate 
tleulars, see Circulars, which will be furnished to 
all who apply either personally or by mail. 

aug 14—4t 


DUCATION.—A married Gentleman, of several 
ros experience asa Teacher, and a Souta- 
ener by birth, desires to secure for himself s position 
as Principal of a Female or Male Institution, of 8 
high order, in one of the Southern States. 
Applications should be prompt, and, by permie- 
sion, may be addressed to Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., 
Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. july 3—10¢* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. — Harts- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The nest 
Session of this Institution will commence on Wed- 
nesday, November 3. Its beautiful and healthful 
location, and the limited number of pupils, com- 
mend it to those parents who desire for their daugh- 
ters thorough instruction, parental government, 
and a pleasant home. 

Terms.—Boarding, with tuition in all the Eng- 
lish branches, and in Ancient Languages, $160 per 
annum. 

For Catalogues address the Principal, 

aug 14—12t Rev. J. BELVILLE. 


EACHER.—A recent Graduate of a Pennsyle 


vania College wishes employment in teaching, 
either in a Seleet Classical and Mathematical 
School, or as an Assistant in some well-established 
Academy or Boarding-school, or as a Tutor in 8 
private Family. Satisfactory testimonials as to 
scholarship and character can be furnished. Ad- 
dress, 


aug 14—4t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, W. LMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.— Number limited to 
Thirty—School opens on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Board and Tuition in English, $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing, at 
Professors prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, ö 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 
Principal and Proprietor. 


aug 14—8t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestnnt Striet, above Sixth, Phifa- 
3 and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, er Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subseription received for a less term than ene 
year. All Subscribers who do not give expreas 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are peid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising, 0% 15 lines, first inser. 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as sgent. 
Sixteen copies to one addtess, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
ap The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, 


; F. L. D., 
New London, Chester county, Pennsylvania. — 
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